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Tus work was announced under the title “ Pulpit Power ;” 
it being found that another work had been issued under this 


title, the present one has been substituted. 
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PREFACE. 


‘Waen a man who has achieved success in 
any pursuit undertakes to explain to others 
the principles upon which he has proceeded, 
or which he has been led by experience to 
adopt, wise men will prepare to give him 
a respectful hearing. As one of the most 
eminent pulpit orators of the present cen- 
tury, Athanase Coquerel has acquired a claim 
to our attention when he presents to us the 
convictions regarding public speaking, and 
especially concerning preaching, with which 
the experience of nearly fifty years of minis- 
terial life has inspired him. How various 
soever may be our estimates of him as a 
theologian, there can be but one opinion as 
to his fitness to instruct us in pulpit elo- 
quence; and those who aspire to wield this 
mightiest of all moral agencies will do well 
to “‘hearken diligently with much heed” to 
the ‘‘ practical observations”? which he has 
addressed to the rising ministry, with a 
modesty that is at once singularly rare and 
admirable in one who might have been 
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excused, had he chosen to speak ‘“ with 
authority.” 

is counsels are the more practical and. 
vasaiable because they are rather principles 
than rules. Rhetorical rules are not with- 
out value; to many men they are absolutely 
essential ; but the volumes containing them 
are in their number “legion,” and they are 
useful rather as warning us against doing 
wrong, than as enabling us to do right. 
But principles are inspiring and expansive. 
Rules make exact men, but principles great 
‘men. Nothing great was ever done by rule, 
and in nothing is this so true as in oratory. 
“The letter. killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ So far as sermonic rules are sound, 
and go far as our sermons are excellent, the 
sermons will fulfil the rules; but it is not 
by thinking much of rules that our sermons 
will be made excellent. A man who should 
try to articulate in deliberate harmony with 
the statements of an anatomist concerning 
the vocal organs, would find it a fatiguing 
task, and would peform it but indifferently ; 
whereas: a man whose vocal organs are in 
good order, will, even in entire ignorance of 
all anatomical theories, attain to this har- 
mony with ease. In like manner a man who 
endeavours to make sermons according to 
rule will make them with difficulty, and they 
will not be worth much when made; whereas, 
when a man possesses those mental and 
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spiritual qualifications, without: which no one 
should even attempt to preach, his discours 
will spontaneously display every excellent ; 
that the most exacting rhetorician could de- 
sire. In the correction of defects and as 
beacons against error, rules may be of valu- 
able service, but of themselves they will 
never secure excellence. Oratory is a thing 
of life, not of mechanism. A preacher merely 
according to rule is one of the most pitiable 
of objects. 

Probably there will be little disposition in 
any of the readers of this treatise to question 
or rebel against any of the counsels which it 
contains, until the section that discusses the 

- best mode of delivery is reached. Then, it 
may be, many will say concerning several — 
of M. Coquerel’s most decided observations, 
“These are hard sayings: who can hear 
them ?” But whatever aspect of unreason- 
ableness the hardest of them may present 
will disappear when it is remembered that 
the French orator fixes one sermon per week 
as the extreme limit of the demand that can 
reasonably be made of any preacher. The 
unreasonableness is not in his precepts, but 

in our English practice, by which the ma- 
jority of our ministers are called upon to 
address their congregations not less than 
three times each week, yea, not a few to 
attempt to preach three times every Sunday. 
, Such being our practice, compliance, or 
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attempted compliance with his precepts in 
their full extent, would speedily crowd our 

atoriums and asylums with enfeebled and 
lunatic ministers. But shall we therefore 
simply dismiss his counsels as visionary and 
impracticable? Nay, verily; let us amend 
our practice. 

The reasons for such an amendment in 
our practice are becoming every year more 
urgent. I will allude to only two of them :— 

1. The rivalry of the press with the pulpit 
in continually becoming more keen. If the 
pen is suffered to become more attractive and 
influential than the preacher, does. any one: 
believe that the result will be favourable to 
the religious life of the people ? 

2. Ministers are no longer suffered to be 
, only preachers. In various fashions, most 
of them unmistakably vehement, and some of 
them the reverse of courteous, they are called, 
like their Master, to go about doing good. If 
they will not respond to this call to be the 
leaders of the people in all social reforms and 
philanthropic movements, the people will re- 
ject them utterly. In a curious but note- 
worthy fashion, the non-Church-going world 
is reminding the rulers of our churches of 
St. Paul’s maxim: ‘‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
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and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” Admitting that 
their interpretation of the term ‘‘ charity” 1s 
very untheological, and indeed very inade- 
quate and poor, are these despisers of mere 
eloquence altogether in the wrong ? 

Under present circumstances will any one 
inform us ministers how we are to succeed in 
responding to these contradictory demands ? 

But this is a day of reform, and perhaps in 
this there is hope for us. When yet more of 
the working class are alienated from religious 
ordinances, when scepticism has spread yet 
more widely through the middle rank of 
society, when yet more of the female leaders 
of society are infected with the idolatry of 
ritualism, and their lords with that contempt 
of all religion which such idolatry ever in- 
spires; then, possibly, the professors of the 
evangelical faith, who esteem themselves “‘ the 
salt of the earth” and ‘‘the lights of the 
world,” may give some evidence of their sup- 
posed wisdom, by affording their ministers a 
little more time both for study and practical 
work; it may be found out that it is no more 
an unpardonable sin to repeat a sermon that 
is full of profound and luminous thought, or 
of tender and sanctified emotions, or of health- 
ful counsels, than it is to sing repeatedly the 
hymns of Watts and Wesley, and the other 
sacred lyrists who help us to make melody in 
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our hearts unto the Lord ; it may be discovered 
that a pastor is not a hireling basely neglect- 
ing his flock, when he invites wise and holy 
men, it may be even of other denominations, 
to come and lead them beside those still 
waters and in those green pastures of Divine 
truth with which these other shepherds are 
specially familiar; and it may strike them 
with joyful surprise to perceive that one 
patiently elaborated argument is more likely 
to convince the gainsayer, and one carefully 
- ordered appeal to arrest the ungodly, and one 
deeply meditated exposition to edify the saints, 
than three, yea, than thirty loose harangues 
dignified with the misnomer of ‘‘ sermons.” 
When these ideas are at least tolerated, then 
possibly the standard of pulpit eloquence may 
rise so conspicuously that men will put aside 
_ the printed page to listen to the living preacher, 
and the range of ministerial influence so widen 
that the sons of toil and the children of want 
will gladly assemble to be instructed by those 
who have practically proved themselves able 
to counsel and help; it may then be seen that 
unbelief has not all the argument and reason 
on its side, but that contrariwise the sceptic 
is the man of vast and credulous faith; and 
possibly in the clear dawn of the thus has- 
tened perfect day of truth this pantomime of 
ritualism may show so poorly, that its clowns 
and harlequins will for very shame bundle up 
their “‘ properties,” and disappear, not “ with 
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wandering steps and slow,” from the stage 
which they have been suffered to erect in the 
sanctuary. 

I, for one, am not sorry that the very severity 
and apparent unreasonableness of some of 
M. Coquerel’s precepts, compel us to bethink 
ourselves of these things. 

In this translation some paragraphs and 
many notes that help to make the original 
attractive to French scholars, are omitted. 
It seemed to me of little use to encumber an 
English translation with references to matters 
of little interest to English readers, or to 
books that are entirely inaccessible to them. 
But I have not omitted anything that is of 
general and permanent interest. 

I gladly take this opportunity of testifying 
my sense of obligation to M. Coquerel for 
his very courteous permission to publish this 
translation ; and to my friend, the Rev. Kdwin 
Heath, of Blackburn, who very patiently and 
thoroughly revised it. The occasional pecu- 
liarities of M. Coquerel’s style rendered such 
help unusually valuable. 

R.A. B. 


Bacup, 


February, 1867. 
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PRACTICAL PBSERVATIONS ON PREACHING. 
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2 


PRELIMINARIES, 


Tus title sets forth with sufficient clearness what 
I wish to write. For a considerable period I had 
a different design. I had conceived the idea of a 
history of eloquence from the Christian point of 
view. Going back to the models and masters of 
the art in antiquity, analysing Cicero, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, I was to have inquired what in the ex- 
amples and the rules they hare left us is applicable 
to modern Christian preaching, taking into account 
the state of manners, the variety of opinions, the 
nature of the governments. This track was to have 
been followed from the outset, through the first 
ages, to the fathers and the authors denominated 
ecclesiastical; on through the darkness or the 
awakenings of the middle ages to the revival of 
letters, and from the epoch of the revival to that of 
the Reformation. I was to have shown in what par- 
_ ticulars the abruptness and roughness of the polemics 
of this period beclouded the progress of the rhetoric 
B 
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art. Then, restricting those researches to France, 
I was to have examined how far the factious and 
servile spirit of the reign of Louis XIV. was infused 
into its preaching; what pulpit oratory was both 
amongst us and in the Refugee Churches after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes; how it was 
thwarted (if I may be allowed the expression) by 
the unbelieving and mocking spirit of the last cen- 
tury ; and, lastly, I was to have studied what it 
has been since the re-establishment of public wor- 
ship, and what it ought to be in our own day. This 
plan is so vast that it will appear presumptuous to 
have dreamed of its execution and to have traced 
its outline, and I am myself quite of this opinion, 
now that I judge it, as from afar, coolly, and after 
having renounced it. But I renounce it only to 
recommend it to the attention of those of my col- 
leagues who have ability to attempt a work of great 
interest, of erminent usefulness, and which, unless I 
deceive myself, would have even the attraction of 
novelty, especially if the point of view chosen were 
that of the practice, not of the theory, of eloquence. 
_ This rapid sketch of the plan of the work explains 
sufficiently why, not without regret, I here renounce 
it; other publications and the necessary duties of 
the ministry have year after year delayed this task, 
although I had already collected a sufficient number 
of the requisite- books, and made here and there 
notes and extracts; for me the time has come to 
quit what the poet calls “long projects and vast 
thoughts.” But we may glean some ripe ears. on the 
edge of the field we despair of reaping, and I believe 
I am doing a service to our churches in throwing 
upon paper the recollections and chief experiences of 
a career of more than forty years of preaching. 
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Few hearers form a just idea of the extreme diffi- 
culty of the toil of preaching in the Protestant pulpit, 
and of the labours which, in our days, it more than 
ever demands. These pages will, I hope, rectify in 
this respect this way of thinking, and after they are 
read we shall, perhaps, be spared the wearisome 
encouragement which is frequently offered us—a 
sermon costs you so little! 

To set forth, first of all, the danger of imitation by 
preachers and the necessity of instructions (Chapters 
IT. and III.); to study the best kind of sermons, the 
characters which distinguish them, the defects by 
which they are impaired (IV. to XIV.); to indicate 
the rules of composition, and the surest means of 
succeeding in it (XV. to XVII.); to examine the 
questions concerning delivery, reading, recitation, or 
extemporisation (XVIII. to XXI.); lastly, to discuss 
the importance of preaching as an act of worship 
and as a duty of the pastor (XXII. to XXVI.), such 
is the plan I have traced out for myself. 

A work of this kind often meets with preposses- 
sions which tend to call in question its usefulness; ~ 
but a few words will suffice, I think, to cause its 
utility to be admitted, Do you think, it is asked, 
that directions, experiences, the ruses of practical 
oratory, can make an orator? Have you faith in 
the pebbles of Demosthenes? Do you admit the old 
distinction that a,man may be made an orator, but 
must be born a poet? and that, without being fur- 
nished with the natural gifts which eloquence de- 

- mands, a man may, by the most persevering studies, 
in following the wisest methods, succeed in becoming 
an orator? To these questions, so often put, of which 
we may make an excuse for sleeping in idleness or 
for despairing of all success, the answer has always 
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seemed to me very easy. I ask, in my turn, Is there 
such: a thing as an art of speaking? Yes, un- 
doubtedly! In this case let this art, if your career 
calls you to employ it, be cultivated by you; an art, 
whatever it be, is learned, and according to the mea- 
sure of the faculties which we have received we 
succeed in it more or less. This work will never be 
fruitless. In whatever degree you are endowed with 
or lacking in the natural forces of mind and of body 
favourable to eloquence, the study of the art will 
make you speak better; and if preaching, as I hope 
to show, is the first duty of the ministry of our 
Church, this study becomes a sacred duty. 

We see that in one sense the hearers have as much 
cause as the pastors to desire that a book of this kind 
should attain the end for which itis written. I shall 
endeavour further on to show that one of the elements 
in the success of a regular ministry is the influence 
of the auditory on the preacher, the conversations, 
the counsels, the remarks for which a sermon fur- 
nishes the occasion; and, if this be so, the members 
- of our churches will not read these essays without 
fruit. Yet it is above all my colleagues whom I ad- 
dress, and especially the younger of them, who have 
not yet taken part, by rooted habit, with any adopted 
system of preaching. I repeat these are merely remi- 
niscences—reminiscences of checks and imprudences 
as well as of happier efforts; what I submit to the 
reader, are experiments, valuations. Whoever wishes 
may make them into directions. At the outset it 
will be granted me, I hope, that the more these 
reviews of the past, these reminiscences of labour, 
these awakenings of impressions already old, are 
characterised by freedom, the more I put into them 
of simplicity, of familiarity even, the more these pages 
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will be useful, if they deserve to be so. It is with 
confidences we have to do: their principal merit will 
be that of being intimate, and that we may always 
attain. I ask, then, however odiows the J may com- 
monly be, that my pen be permitted to run at its 
ease, and, without ceasing to be serious, to relate 
anecdotes. Facts are the best explanations of 
theories. 

In placing myself upon this ground, ought I to be 
afraid of seeing rise up the vulgar objection which 
meets every didactic intermeddling with the elo-~ 
quence of one’s peers? Do you intend, I shall be 
asked, to set yourself forth as a model? To reply 
to this question by assertions of modesty would be 
to deserve the reproach instead of dispelling it, and 
perhaps to excite the distrust which ought to be 
dissipated. To disarm it there is, as is easy to see, 
something better to be done than to exhaust oneself 
in protestations. 

Various examples of works of this kind have been 
given. M. de Bellefontaine, one of the most emi- 
nent pastors of the canton of Neufchatel, has given 
to the young people of the academy there a course 
of lectures which, as yet, exists only in manuscript.* 
See how he expresses himself: “It is important to 
point out quicksands to those who are commencing 
their career, that they may learn to know them, 
and, above all, to free themselves from them without 
hindrance; and perhaps we cannot render them a 


* J. M. D. de Bellefontaine, originally of Caen, in Normandy, settled 
in Switzerland in 1795. He was for a long time pastor of a commune in 
the canton of Neufchatel, where he died in 1840, at a very advanced age. 
He was esteemed in all the Protestant cantons as a distinguished preacher, 
put still more as a consummate theorist on pulpit art, about which he 
was constantly occupied, and which he expounded in a course of lectures, 
which was largely attended and much admired. His reputation has not 
extended far beyond Switzerland, his adopted country, and during his 
lifetime none of his works appeared. 
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greater service than to give them an anticipated 
experience, which their predecessors acquired only 
by meditations, attempts, mistakes, and at the ex- 
pense of their success and their repose. What an 
advantage to learn in a moment what has cost others 
so many vigils! This isthe motive which has 
directed us in the following reflections, in which we 
have imposed upon ourselves the task of sparing 
them this labour.” I can say that the same senti- 
ments have animated me. 

Lastly, a more recent example is afforded in the 
Abbe Bautain, Professor of the Faculty of Theology 
of Paris, the author of u treatise entitled, “ A Study 
on the Art of Public Speaking.” He says, in a 
short preface, “ For nearly forty years I have been 
continually compelled to speak in public.... and 
I ought to have acquired experience in this matter. 
The fruits of this experience I am about to com- 
municate to those young persons who wish to pursue 
‘the same career. . I will tell frankly what has 
happened to me, what I have done; not to give 
myself as an example, but with the charitable desire 
of being useful, in however small a degree, to those. 
who succeed us, by leaving to them some indications, 
some tokens which may aid their efforts, and thus 
render their attempts less toilsome and more fruitful. 
.... I know from experience that good advice may 
save many painful experiments, and often a little 
help does great good.” I may be permitted to 
apply to myself word for word this passage of this 
eminent professor, including the date which it con- 
tains, and I shall have difficulty in believing that 
a Protestant pastor may not be allowed to offer to 
his colleagues the same kind of service as a Catholic 
priest has been pleased to render to his. 
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It is under the dominion of this feeling that I 
have placed two mottoes at the head of this volume. 
_ One, selected from Tacitus, sums up in a few words 
the qualities eloquence supposes: “The true orator 
is he who on every#question can speak clearly, 
elegantly, persuasively, in a manner suited to the 
dignity of the subject, to the nature of the occasion, 
and with pleasure to the auditory.” The other is a 
saying which Cicero puts into the mouth of, Crassus, 
which very well expresses the mind in which I have 
ventured to write this essay, and which I may ad- 
dress to my colleagues as the Roman orator to his 
interlocutors: “At your request I have endeavoured 
to make known to you the fountains whence you 
can draw, and the paths to be followed; not with 
the thought of making myself your guide, which 
would be an immense and superfluous task, but 
that I may show you the way, and, so to speak, 
point with my finger to the fountains.” 


II. 
ON THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 


To set oneself forth as a model would be not a folly 
of presumption only, but a folly in point of rhetoric. 
In elocution, whatever it be, and still more, if it be 
possible, in eloquence—that is to say, successful elo- 
quence, from the simple talent of conversing or of 
discussion up to the efforts of the most vehement 
delivery—I believe in criticisms, in directions: I do 
not believe in models. No one understands himself; 
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no one sees himself in the pulpit; no one knows how 
he speaks in public, nor even in private. No mirror 
can reflect an orator; look at yourself in a glass 
while you are reciting or extemporising, and you 
will no longer be yourself; the image will falsify the 
reality : the care of paying attention to yourself will 
take away all that is natural in your delivery, and 
you will see only a bad substitute for yourself. 
Why? For the simple reason, which has been a 
matter of experience from the first time that a man 
spoke to assembled men, that if there is in the world 
anything thoroughly personal, it is elocution, it is 
eloquence. Buffon has uttered only half the truth: 
“The style is the man.” But eloquence, or the 
spoken style, is perhaps still more the man, the man 
complete, the man according to the power of being, 
of conception, of expression; the man, in a word, as 
God created him, and, finally, as he has been deve- 
loped according-to his native energies.* If these ob- 
servations are just, there are no models in the art of 
speaking. Whoever seeks them, whoever chooses 
them, goes astray, inasmuch as the best. originals 
make the worst copies. Every imitation of eloquence 
must lead to a kind of mimicry. The first condition 
to be fulfilled by the orator is to be himself, and if 
he is indifferent or bad, his consolation—I ought to 
say his resource—will be at least to be himself. 
Originality may, up to a certain point, take the 
place of talent. 
Imitation leads, moreover, to a special danger, of 
which the imitator himself has not so much as a 
suspicion. In fact, while he is endeavouring to re- 


*“ Are there not almost as many kinds of eloquence as there are 
orators ?” 

Nonne fore ut quot oratores, totidem pene reperiantur genera dicendi ? 
(Cicero, de Orat, iii. 9). 
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produce the style or the delivery, he pays less atten- 
tion to the good sides of his models than to the bad, 
to the feeble or exaggerated sides. Those stand out 
more, attract attention, and are more easily counter- 
feited. By this very ease he is betrayed. It often 
happens that the qualities of an eminent orator are 
to be explained by his defects, and depend upon them 
up to a certain point; the excellences and the defects 
are bound together, are united in him; but they are 
separated in the imitation; and hence it results that 
the copyists often give themselves to the cultivation 
of vices of delivery which they would not have con- 
tracted had they preserved the independence of their 
elocution. Quintilian has said with as much wit as 
justice: “ Would it not be enough always to speak 
like Cicero? Yes, assuredly; with this I should be 
content, if in all things I were able to follow him.” 
(De Inst. Orat. x. 2.) 

I have heard of a young minister who put in 
practice as largely as possible the method combatted 
here. Towards the end of his studies he had occa- 
sion to hear at different times a preacher of whom he 

‘declared himself the systematic imitator. Gestures, 
bearing, movements of the head, inflexions of the 
voice—he forced himself to imitate everything, and 
thus to forsake his oratorical art; he spoke before a 
mirror of sufficient dimensions; then he laboured 
assiduously not to be like himself, and the moment 
came in which he believed he had conceived an in- 
fallible means of success in this patient perseverance 
in tracing and copying. The preacher imitated 
printed some sermons; the imitator learned them by 
heart, and, repeating them to satiety, he flattered 
himself that the identity of the discourse would lead 
in the end to identity of delivery.... The result 
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proved only too well the justness of the principles I 
am defending. Imitate no one, and preserve at any 
cost, even at the cost of mortifications and painful 
checks at the outset of your course, this advantage 
which nothing can compensate—the individuality of 
your eloquence.* 

Nature, in the play of our features and the sound 
of our voice, seems to give this indication in never 
forming two human physiognomies of which the ex- 
pression is alike, two human voices in the tone of 
which there is no difference. 

It is not without a return to the first days of my 
career that I have written some of the words of these 
last lines. I recollect under what circumstances this 
rule of speaking with the faculties natural to us, 


‘happy or not, rather than with borrowed powers, was 


revealed to my mind. In 1813, one of my first 


sermons was delivered before a severe Areopagus of 


old experts in the art, and, without suspecting my 
own boldness, I launched forth from the pulpit a 
true poem in prose, abounding in description and 
apostrophes, recited with an imperturbable memory 
and with an impetuosity of accentuation and gesti- 
culation most absurd, but most sincere, most natural. 
They were surprised, a little stunned, and, after 
reflection, summed up their judgment by telling me 


t The celebrated Bishop of Belley, Camus, although he had written 
fifteen volumes concerning the ministry of preaching, “ wished to imitate 
the slow manner of preaching of Francis de Sales, his intimate friend. 
He spoiled everything, and, by the advice of the saint, he resumed the 
rapidity which was natural to him. The folly of imitation may descend 
to the most ridiculous details. Osterwald speaks of ‘ those students who 
affected almost to speak through their nose, because M. Amyrault, whom 
they took for their model, had this defect.” ‘* Men spoil themselves 
ordinarily from wishing too closely to copy others ; they stifle what they 
have of genius, in order to take what they have not; whence arise all 
those deformities which are so frequent in those who put aside their own 
disposition in order to adopt that of another. This it is which makes so 
many bad preachers by the false habits they assume.”—Rapin. 
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that it was the preaching of an actor, that they had 
nothing to hope from it, and that I had better try 
anything else in the world than to preach. This 
saying was sufficiently hard, and alarmed me; but 
one of my friends, scarcely older than myself, 
presently approached me, and, in the familiar style 
of students, whispered in my ear, “ Don’t distress 
yourself; go on notwithstanding. You have been 
yourself; that is the essential point.” This saying 
was for me a kind of revelation; it has sounded 
without ceasing in my ear, and since then I have 
never understood a course of eloquence which did 
not commence by this counsel: Be yourself. 


III. 


ON THE USEFULNESS OF ADVICE. 


From the considerations in our last chapter one im- 
portant consequence is to be deduced as a corollary. 
In so far as models are dangerous, deceitful, impos- 
sible, so far is advice useful, indispensable. Once 
more, no preacher knows how he preaches} he must 
then be told. If sins of ignorance are rare in 
morality, they are very common in eloquence; we 
cannot reprove them ourselves, and when we attempt 
to correct them, we do not know if we have corrected 
them in reality. 

These defects which the orator contracts unknown 
to himself are ordinarily those which are very justly 
called natural defects, inasmuch as we come with a 
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deplorable facility to fall into them every moment, 
and as afterwards there is required a continued and 
wearisome vigilance, a kind of struggle against one- 
self, in order to extirpate them, according as a censor 
warns us of their return, 

Although we should wish thoroughly to: apply the 
preceding remarks to two departments of eloquence, 
of which the difficulty and importance are extreme— 
gesture and the inflection of the voice—who can be 
sure, without having recourse to an intelligent, at- 
tentive, and severe critic, that his gestures and his 
accentuation have not considerable defects? And 
how many preachers injure themselves gravely, and 
compromise their success, without so much as sus- 
pecting it, by continual smiles, by certain strange 
movements of the arms, or of the hands, which have 
become a custom, or by risings or fallings of the 
voice, or by lachrymose tones, repeated to satiety, as 
it were by neglect and unintentionally ! 

I knew a preacher who never commenced a phrase 
without passing into the falsetto ; another who liked 
to quote the passage of Isaiah (ix. 6). “The govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder,” and never quoted 
it without putting his hand upon his own.* 

How many others fall into the grave defect of 
gesticulating, not according to the phrase, but ac- 
cording to the words; which causes them to adopt 
a jerking delivery of the most unhappy effect, and 
leads to the cutting up of each period into as many 
parts as the speaker makes motions! The constant 
relapse into these faults of delivery, which have be- 


* Tmitative gestures have always a bad effect. Quintilian ridicules 
those orators who, in order to cause it to be understood that a person is 
sick, counterfeit the doctor who feels the pulse, or who, in order to show 
that another one knows music, dispose their fingers after the manner of 
performers on the lyre.—De Orat, xi. 3. 
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come manias, is a manifest proof that good counsels 
are wanting. 

We may go further still and maintain that neither 
justness and elegance of gesture, nor the happy use 
of the voice, are things which are learned, but things 
which are amended. Every one has his own gesti- 
culation which comes to him naturally; every one 
has his own accent of voice, which he emits naturally ; 
the habitual government of the movements of the body, 

_ of the head, of the chest, of the arms, of the hands, and 
even of the fingers, the habitual intonation of the 
voice, grow with us, are formed throughout infancy, 
childhood, youth, and graft themselves, so to speak, 
upon our personality, long before the age at which 
the study and practice of the art of oratory are 
begun. Thus each one comes to his first essays in 
eloquence, knowing how to gesticulate in a certain 
fashion, accustomed to emit the sound of his voice in 
a certain tone. This accustomed gesture has to be 
regulated ; this voice already formed has to be modu- 
lated. Success seems impossible, if we attempt to 
teach ourselves these portions of the art; we learn 
them only by the aid of practical directions. 

It is especially on the subject of intonations that 
we may take advice with confidence. It is easier to 
criticise (for who does not belong to this profession ?) 
intonations with justness than gestures, and orators 

ought to be glad that it isso, The use of the voice ° 
has in the art of oratory still more importance than 
gesticulation; varied, happy, rapid, inflexions are 
the only resource against the monotony of elocution 
—monotony, that scourge of the hearer. .A mono- 
tonous preacher will never be eloquent, and this 
defect is of all others the most unpleasant, because 
nothing counterbalances it, nothing makes amends 
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for it. It distils weariness from the pulpit. It invites 
to sleep. It destroys the attention of those who suc- 
ceed in keeping themselves awake. The words fall 
one by one like snow-flakes. The worthy Benedict 
Prévost, professor of Montauban, says of a mono- 
tonous preacher, ‘‘ When I hear him discourse it seem 
to me that it snows.” 

I remember that a little while after my return to 
Paris, after leaving the College of Montauban, Jean 
Monod, the venerable pastor with whom my family 
has sustained the most intimate relations even from 
the baptismal font, and whose preaching was at once 
so liberal and so full of unction, asked me to go to 
see him. Scarcely was I seated in his study when 
he rose, took a volume of Saurin, opened it at the 
peroration on the eternity of future punishments, 
and said to me, “ Read me that.” He heard me 
with attention, without interrupting me, and, ad- 
dressing to me afterwards encouragements full of 
goodwill, he gave me upon the inflexions and the 
redundance of the intonation of this reading critical 
counsels, from which I resolved to derive benefit, 
and which are still, after so many years, present to 
my memory. 

We cannot, then, too strongly impress upon those 
entering upon this career,—the students of our col- 
leges, candidates for the sacred ministry, young 
pastors especially, who have to preach often and who 
have no colleague,—to make choice from amongst 
their habitual auditory of a friend for a censor, and 
to question him often after the sermon upon the 
remarks he has been able to make, upon the impres- 
sions which he has received, upon the progress or 
the errors which have struck him. It is useless to 
add that two counsellors are better than one; their | 
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observations will enable us to compare, to control 
ourselves with profit, and it is very rarely that any 
one of our churches is in such a state as not to con- 
tain in its midst some hearers capable of rendering 
this kind of service. 

For this service, what is wanted is not a literary 
criticism, but rather, shall I say, a criticism that is 
instinctive. Good sense will suffice.* 

Sometimes that which is not met with in the audi- 
tory of the winter will present itself in that of the 

summer. In many of the rural communes, during 
the bad season, the people of the village and of the 
neighbouring farms are alone present; when the 
Spring returns the chateaux, the country houses 
round about see their owners reappear, and these 
annual returns of a more cultivated population 
may offer a precious resource. If a censor, a coun- 
sellor has been found in one of these families it 
will be of great utility to seek really to know from 
him what the delivery has gained or lost in the 
course of an entire season. I shall return further 
on to the case of the preacher isolated in the rural 
churches. 

The considerations presented up to this point will 
suffice perhaps to demonstrate the uselessness of 
purely theoretical courses and treatises on the art of 


* In Cicero’s Treatise, when Crassus has laid down the general rules of 
eloquence, he finishes by these words: The first father of a@ family to 
Whom in a circle you had addressed yourself, would have replied in the’ 
Same way to your questions. (De Orat.i. 34. See also iii. 50 and 51.) 
th the Brutus (xlix.), Cicero says: I desire that my eloquence should be 
approved by the people ; he who speaks in a manner to be approved by 
the multitude will necessarily be so by instructed persons. ‘‘ Eloquentiam 
Mmeam populo probari velim ; et enim necesse est qui ita dicat, ut a mul- 
titudine probetur, eundem doctis probari.”—See again liii. 

Quintilian, after having likened composition in prose to versification 
in poetry, adds: The learned appreciate composition by rule, and the 
unlearned by pleasure. ‘‘ Docti rationem componendi iutelligunt ; etiam 
indocti, voluptatem.”—De, Inst. Orat. ix. 4. 
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oratory.* If there is an art which is learned only 
by exercise, it is this; and if this art is the most 
personal of all, that of which the two principal parts 
—gesture and accentuation—are amended and not 
acquired, since before the study they are acquired 
already well or ill, the powerlessness of theory is 
evident. What service can lessons of this kind be to 
a pupil not in a condition of knowing by himself if 
he follows them after having received them, and who 
finds himself under the necessity of asking from a 
third person how near he comes to their applica- 
tion? My persuasion of the justice of these views 
is so deep that it has led me to regard it as a duty 
to write these pages. The most useful counsels 
are those experience suggests, and who can counsel 
preachers better than a preacher like themselves ? 
Although-I may be accused of a digression, this is 
the place to make some observations on the courses 
of sacred eloquence in our colleges. It is permissible 


* “Precepts of art are not of much help, unless, by constant exercise, 
they have passed into our habits and become natural to us.” ‘ Aetis 
preecepta non ita multum juvant, nisi per frequentem usum transierunt 
in habitum quasi in naturum.’—Erasmus, Heclesiaste, Ed. of 1539, 

. 138. 
, “ Neque enim arte et scientia, sed longe magis facultate eloquentiam 
contineri nec tu, puto, abnues.”—Tacitus, Dialogue upon Orators. “ ‘hat 
truly not by art and science, but far more by practice is eloquence ac- 
quired, I think you do not deny.” 

Jordano Bruno, the intrepid martyr of philosophy, burned alive at 
Rome by the Inquisition in 1600, had delivered a course of lectures on 
eloquence to the students of Wittemberg; it was published after his 
death by J. H. Alsted, one vol. 18mo., Frankfort, 1612, under the title of 
© Artificitum perorandi in gratiam corum qui eloquentiw vim et rationem 
cognoscere cupiunt.” In this work Bruno proposed to analyse and to 
complete, the rules given by Aristotle. The work is very curious from 
the alphabets, the tables disposed in circles, in squares, in stars, the rays 
or compartments of which, according to the author, allow of our em- 
bracing in one giance the principles and the sources of eloquence. But 
in the introduction of the part of his book which contains these tables, 
Bruno is careful (page 98) to warn us that the greatest and most perfect 
eloquence is to be seen only in the orators themselves. It is impossible 
to protest more ingeniously against theory, while preparing ourselves to 
give one, 
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to doubt whether this branch of their teaching re- 
- ceives the necessary developments, and bears all the 
fruits which we have a right to expect from it. We 
may ask especially, if regular and frequent exercises 
in the recitation and declamation of passages ex- 
tracted from our best literature are organised and 
assiduously practised by the students? I have been 
present at lessons of this kind, directed at Geneva by 
one of the most eminent men of his college, my 
excellent friend, Professor Munier. I left them very 
- much struck with the method in use and with the 
immense benefit the students may derive from it. This 
‘method is very simple: one of the young people 
‘recites a number of verses or a fragment of prose ; 
his fellow-students are called to make a fraternal 
criticism on his delivery, and the professor sums up, 
discussing, in his turn, the qualities or the defects of 
the declamation that has been listened to, and the 
remarks it has called forth. We ought, perhaps, 
to choose in preference a passage of poetry, because 
the rhythm forces the memory to more attention and 
helps it at the same time, the prosody not permitting 
the substitution of one word for another. Itis certain 
that this manner of teaching external eloquence is 
the only one which teaches it really, and if these 
exercises are not in frequent use in our colleges, 
they ought to be introduced or multiplied. This 
method, it will be seen, is essentially practical, and 
is far removed from every peril of imitation or of 
copying, and readily furnishes a propitious occasion 
for useful counsels. 

Only one amendment, or, to express myself better, 
only one addition, can be made, it seems to me, to 
this system. I mean the study, phrase by phrase, 
before it is committed to memory, of the sense of the 
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poetical or prose extract chosen, not of the gramma- 
tical sense, but of what may be called the oratorical 
sense. What is wanted is to discover precisely the 
sentiments with which the speaker is animated, and 
the effect which he is supposed to wish to produce 
upon him or upon them who hear him; and then 
- to endeavour to conform the delivery to these senti- 
ments, to these intentions that have been recognised. 
Evidently all the true shades of elocution will be thus 
indicated, and we may affirm that the real merit of 
elocution, of the most vehement as much as of the 
most tranquil, consists in speaking with truth. In 
the animation of delivery, if you utter a cry of fury 
in the same tone as a cry of despair; in the calm of 
delivery, a flattery in the same tone as a suppli- 
cation, you are in error. We do not make a demand 
with the same accent as we give an advice. 

This study well conducted will reveal also the 
words in which the force of the idea is summed 
up, and which ought in consequence to receive the 
force and the shade of the intonation: Sometimes, 
even in the best authors, the oratorical sense of a 
phrase may be the object of a doubt, and it will be 
an exercise at once interesting and instructive to ~ 
start before beginners a discussion on this subject. 

In a word, the delivery is ruled by the sense. 
Theory in the study of the art of speaking well 
does not go further, and can only serve to fix the 
sense; the rest of the study will be practice on the 
part of the scholar and counsels on the part of the — 
master. The remainder of this essay ought to con- 
tain only practical directions, if it is faithful to the 
principles that have just been set forth. 
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IV. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY, JUDICIAL, AND ACADEMICAL ELOQUENCE 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE PULPIT, 


Iy order to complete the determination of the ground 
upon which I believe I ought to place and hold the 
reader, it will not be without interest, before entering 
upon the proper subject of this essay, to inquire 
rapidly if the eloquence of the pulpit is not a special 
eloquence, distinct in its kind, a species apart, of 
which pastoral experience alone will enable us 
thoroughly to know its conditions and its difficul- 
ties. J must own, I doubt much if orators, even 
of the first order, after having spoken with brilliant 
success at the bar, the senate, or from the profes- 
sorial chair, know what it is to speak from the 
Christian pulpit and form a just idea of it. For my 
part, I will say frankly that when I have had 
occasion to make trial of the difference, it has ap- 
peared to me enormous. 

The oratorical art exercised before tribunals, par- 
liaments, or attendants upon a higher course of 
instruction, seems to me to be distinguished in 
some fundamental respects from this art exercised 
in the pulpit. 

'Pedagogic eloquence, which at first sight we 
might be tempted to put in the line of comparison 
with that of the pulpit, is too dry and too learned, 
or too sparkling and too sprightly, or too light and 
too incisive, to warrant the assimilation. It would 
be easy to attach to these epithets proper names, 
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whose renown would prove nothing against the 
thesis I am maintaming. 

As for our legists, the distance which separates 
our utterance from theirs is greater still. Assuredly, 
it is quite another thing to explain a text of the 
law and a text of Scripture. The bar has a right to 
take all tones, and to pass without transition from 
the one to the other, because it treats sometimes of 
the gravest matters, sometimes of the most futile. 
No length is prescribed to it; a pleader has what- 
ever limits the case or the court permits. The 
order, the divisions of the discourse are entirely — 
arbitrary, or are given by the elements of the case 
and of the procedure. In civil cases, it is rarely 
that the eloquence is not condemned to moderate 
itself, to restrain its energy, under penalty of putting 
too great a disproportion between the interests in 
litigation and the language employed. In criminal 
cases, the eloquence may take a wider and more 
impetuous flight ; but the more vehement it becomes, 
whether in discussion of the evidence and proof, or 
in the accusation of the crime or the defence of the 
accused, the further it is removed from the manner 
of the pulpit. We may be allowed to doubt if it is 
possible or decent to speak of the human passions in 
the same language and with the same accent before 
a court of justice or under the roof of a church; the 


penal code is still at too great a distance from the 
Gospel.* 


* Montaigne has said: “The part of the advocate is more difficult 
than that of the preacher; and yet we find, so I think, more passable 
advocates than preachers, at least in France.”—Zssais, liv. i. chap. x. 

La Bruyere, after having compared the eloquence of the bar and that 
of the pulpit, as well as the situation of the advocate and that of the 
preacher, comes to this conclusion: “ It is easier to preach than to plead, 


and more difficult to preach well than to plead well.”—Caractéres, 
chap, xy. 
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Some of the characteristics I have just discussed 
belong also to parliamentary eloquence. On this 
subject many considerations might be presented. I 
shall confine myself to two remarks which I believe 
to be very weighty. 

Those famous extemporisations from the tribune 
of our legislative assemblies, which we read so 
eagerly the day after the sitting, were remodelled 
and corrected at leisure from the proofs of the official 
journal, This was a custom and a right; it was 
even a necessity, after having treated of points so 
important and so delicate in the midst of noise, in- 
attention, impatience, and often of interruptions of 
every kind. 

In the second place, the statesman before a par- 
lament has two auditories, and sometimes three ; 
the assembly collected within the reach of his voice ; 
the nation, his party, and his opponents, the different 
agents of the Government who will read on the 
morrow; and, in the third place, sometimes the 
foreigner, interested and eager to note the words 
which fall from so lofty a position and re-echo so 
far. Assuredly, to speak in these conditions is a 
difficult task ; one of the glories of our country is 
that often they have incited its eloquence, instead of 
shackling it, and that for a long time they have 
taken nothing away from its splendour. Only it 
must be recognised that these conditions are at the 
antipodes, if I may so speak, to the eloquence of the 
pulpit ; this is a worldly eloquence, and that of the 
pulpit is not so. i 

It is rightly said that at the bar the authority 
resides in him who hears, whilst in the church it 
belongs to him who speaks. The same remark may 
be applied to the discussions of political assemblies ; 
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the art of speaking there exerts wonderful power, 
but the mute scrutiny is more powerful still. 

Thus, before a court of justice, before a legislative 
chamber, eloquence sustains a debate; in the pulpit 
it meets only with a silent opposition; the adver- 
sary, when he is found there (and we may believe he 
is found there always), has no right of reply. 

Lastly, in the eloquence of the lawyer, the states- 
man, and the professor, the rarest form is exhorta- 
tion ; in the pulpit, it is the most common. 

Although the tribune may perhaps be still further 
from the pulpit than the bar or the bench, I will 
venture to give a curious proof, which must be taken 
upon my own responsibility. I heard during five 
years most of the great parliamentary orators whose 
names are dear to France.* In listening to them I 
passed through a true course of instruction in the art 
of oratory, and the shades of so many examples of 
talent were varied in the extreme. How many, will 
it be thought, of the number whose eloquence was 
found there, supposing a few had formed the design, 
could have passed into the pulpit and there preserved 
their power? I know two, and I would not dare to 
cite from amongst them a third. 

If it is true that preaching is in this respect a 
special eloquence, I may repeat, not without confi- 
dence, the assertion already made that a preacher, 
grown old in the profession, may feel authorised by 
his age to write some practical counsels, to show to 
his brethren what have been his efforts, his methods 
of work, his researches, and, if the phrase were not 


* During the five years of the Republic, M. Coquerel was a member of 
the National Assembly and of the Legislative Assembly. He was also a 
member of the board who framed the Constitution of 1849. It may be 
conjectured that of the only two French parliamentary orators whom 
M. Coquerel thinks would have made successful preachers, one is the 
celebrated Berryer.—R, A. B. 
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too vulgar, the secrets of his workshop. An attempt 
of this kind ought not, I repeat, to expose me to the 
reproach of giving myself as a model, and not as a | 
companion by the way, telling those commencing the 
same journey how he has travelled. 





Ns 
ON THE BEST KIND OF SERMONS, 


Ir is fitting to deal, by way of commencement, 
with composition, and the first question that pre- 
sents itself is that of the best kind of sermons. The 
reply (I would ask pardon for a citation so profane) 
might be reduced to this famous verse :— 


“Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.” 
“ All kinds are good, except the tiresome.” 


This, taken seriously, signifies for us that, preserving 
the respect due to the proprieties of the pulpit, the 
kind matters little, provided that the religious aim 
of preaching be attained. 

On another side, under the persuasion that all 
eloquence, both in respect to composition and dic- 
tion, is a personal matter, we must leave every one 


_ to prefer the kind in which he succeeds the best, a 


right, a duty, and an interest combined, 

But there are kinds which do not succeed with any 
one, and which must, in consequence, be proscribed 
—the dogmatic kind, for example, and the moral 
kind, Every sermon only dogmatic or only moral is 
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bad.* Christian faith and Christian activity meet, 
blend, and are inseparable. Thus, in the Christian 
revelation, conformed, as a book of revelation ought 
to be, to the nature of man, the teaching is ordi- 
marily never simple, but double, so to speak ; it is at 
once moral and dogmatic; it bears upon what the 
man ought to believe and upon what he ought to 
practice. Accustomed to receive from the study of 
the Gospel the two impressions, the hearer, after 
having listened to a sermon which turns exclusively 
upon a doctrine or upon a duty, retires discontented. 
Only one aspect of religion has been presented to 
him ; care has been taken, so to speak, only for one 
half of his soul. The first law of composition to be 
imposed will be to give satisfaction to the whole soul 
of the believer, and in preaching to blend together 
morality and doctrine, as they are in the Gospel, as 
they should be in the life. 

Under the sovereignty of this rule, it appears a 
matter of indifference whether we make dialectical 
sermons, in which reasoning predominates ; sermons 
of exhortation, in which the sensibility and the 
imagination shall be brought into play; sermons of 
narration, in which the recitals (and not only the 
recitals of the most important facts of sacred history, 
of Church history, of that of the Reformation, and, 
above all, of the life of Christ), shall be recalled, ana- 
lysed, dramatised even; polemical sermons against 
the errors of philosophy, of scepticism, and of what 
English theology has well named Romanism; ser- 
mons of sacred criticism, in which the principal 
theses of this science shall be set forth and defended; 

* This was Reinhard’s rule: “ My sermons,” he says, “‘are never 


purely dogmatic or moral: practice and theory are constantly united in 


them, and the one always shown on the side at which it attaches itself 
to tnt other.” —Lettres, &c., p. 93. . ‘ 
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archeological sermons, transporting the hearer into 
the midst of the customs, opinions, and institutions 
of the Mosaic age and of primitive Christianity ; bio- 
graphical sermons upon the character of the persons 
conspicuous in the sacred annals by their divine 
missions or by their virtues, their vices, and their 
repentances ;* lastly, sermons of ecclesiastical right 
upon the constitution of the communities and clergies 
of Christendom. Let your faith, your knowledge, 
your eloquence pass and repass by all these lines 
which ray out from the same focus ; but let all, like 
the electric currents, direct themselves and return 
alternately throughout your discourses from doctrine 
to morality, and from morality to doctrine, the two 
poles of Christian thought. 

These diverse subjects ought to hold, more or less, 
a place in a course of regular preaching: ach has 
a right to its own, and this reflection suggests a 
counsel which appears very important, that of being 
eareful to vary our preaching. The poet has spoken 
truly in assuring us that— 

“TL’ennui naquit un jour de l’uniformité ” 
“ Weariness from uniformity is one day born.” 


We may hold it for certain that a uniform preaching 
is the most grievous proof of the justice of this 


* It is scarcely necessary to point out that these discourses ought never 
to imitate the two kinds for which the Catholic church has, perhaps, the 
greatest liking, panegyrics and funeral orations. Our pulpit is freed, by 
the very principles of our faith, from the duty of praising, as saints whose 
life and whose death are given as our example, personages of whom 
independent history judges very differently, and of lavishing upon their 
opened tombs a factitious admiration which the public conscience often 
pronounces false. It is astonishing that these subjects for sermons are 
still so much in fayour in the Catholic preaching, and that Cardinal 
Maury recommends them with so much earnestness (Zssai, &c., tome i. 
sec. 30), when we think of the quicksands which are met with in them, 
of the abuses which spring from them. Ordinarily, either the panegyric 
and the funeral oration are brief, sincere, exact, and the oration does too 
little honour to its hero: or the orator goes beyond the simple truth, and 
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image. The continual return to the same subjects 
is fatal to the eloquence of the speaker—to the 
attention of the hearer. No talent can suffice to 
overcome such an obstacle, because this obstinacy of 
repetition is contrary to the nature of our intellec- 
tual’ faculties, which go and come without ceasing 
from one subject to another; contrary to the legiti- 
mate demand of an auditory, which resents and will 
not permit itself to be held by thoughts a thousand 
times re-shuffled; contrary to the genius of religion. 
What is there more varied than revelation and 
Christianity ?—-varied because they are immense. 

It is important, then, carefully to avoid repeating 
ourselves in two consecutive and analagous dis- 
courses, except when we have undertaken a series. 
Hearers, otherwise the most docile, are greatly dis- 
posed to compare sermons and to criticise them the 
one by the other. The most prudent course will be 
to give sermons of a different kind, such as will 
check comparisons before-hand. In this way the 
sacred labours of one Sunday will not impair the 
impressions of the following Sunday. 

The preceding considerations explain how it is 
that theological narrowness is the ruin of preaching. 
All exclusive dogmatism, which sees the truth only 
in some formulas of faith and some favourite doc- 
trines, which sets them forth to satiety as the only 
conditions of salvation, which makes them the con- 
stant theme of preaching, will obtain in time as its 
result only inattention, lassitude, impatience. One 
knows beforehand what the orator will say; his 


does too much honour; the auditory, disappointed in either case, does 
not follow the preacher, and finds that the homage rendered is below or 
above the merit of him to whom it is offered. There remains, it is true, 
one resource, that of confining oneself to vague expressions and com- 
posing panegyrics which do, as it is said, for all the saints. 
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rigourism no longer causes surprise; he is heard 
before he has spoken. We have seen, we shall 
always see, how promptly sermons of this kind 
become worn out. I put it down as a fact, that 
before the same auditory an orator, whatever may 
be his talents, will always reach more quickly than 
he hoped his maximum of success, and will see his 
popularity sadly diminish in a small number of 
years, if his theology in this sense impairs his 
preaching, if in spite of him the one serves to 
shatter, to congeal the other, if his holy ark gives 
forth always the same sombre oracles. 

A fine passage of Addison’s ought to be always 
borne in mind by the men who think they serve the 
cause of religion by showing it only on its terrible 
and mysterious side. ‘‘ Those,” says the author of 
the Spectator, “who represent religion under an 
aspect so little amiable resemble the spies sent by 
Moses to explore the promised land; and who, by 
their recitals, discouraged the people from entering 
into it. Those, on the contrary, who show us the 
joy, the cheerfuless of heart, the happy temper which 
spring naturally from the bliss of believing, are as 
the spies who brought back the clusters of grapes 
and the delicious fruits, the mere sight of which 
invited their fellow-countrymen to penetrate into 
the fruitful country which had produced them” 
(No. 494). 

Yet it must be owned that minds of this temper, 
which prefer to paint the rigours of the divine jus- 
tice rather than the divine mercies, and which think 
_ to convert by terrifying, are rather to be pitied than 

blamed for the wrong their dogmatism does to their 
eloquence. In one sense, no censure can attach to 
them, even from the artistic point of view, since 
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they preach according to their faith, and it is useless 
to stop to prove that art ought to give way to faith. - 
These preachers are carried away by a superior 
power; their traditional beliefs, from which they 
detach some small number of points which are in 
: their eyes the bases of revelation and of salvation, 
weigh upon their eloquence and force them to con- 
tinual repetitions. What variety can they put where 
their faith does not see any? 

It is said that a pastor of this class one day under- 
took to maintain the following thesis :—The preacher 
of the truth, strictly speaking, needs only one ser- 
mon, so that he skilfully includes in it all the condi- 
tions requisite for escaping eternal perdition. Of 
two things one must happen: he preaches before the 
converted or the unconverted, the elect or the repro- 
bate; the first can hear nothing of more interest to 
them than the certainty of their redemption; the 
second always need to be reminded of all the danger 
they run.... It is useless to ask what becomes of 
eloquence placed under such a regime; but it must 
be allowed that once the premises of a certain theo- 
logy are admitted, this precept of oratorical art is 
not an inconsequence. 

This example of exaggeration may serve the better 
to make plain the immense advantage of varying 
preaching: and to the partisans of a dogmatic uni- 
formity of discourse, we may again object that, in 
spite of the importance which their faith attaches to 
a dogmatism so restricted, it rests with them to prove 
that, even thus understood, the Christian religion is 
not commissioned to mingle itself in all the affairs of 
life, and to reflect all their variety in order to 
sanctify all. 


Variety in preaching, conformed, I am persuaded, 
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to the true spirit of Christianity, is certainly one of 
_ the surest, one of the most precious elements of suc- 
cess. It must never be lost sight of that the sacred 
ministry, and, consequently, preaching, are for us all 
the business of our whole life. It is, therefore, of 
very little avail to succeed before our auditory and 
to be useful during a certain time. What we have 
to do is to succeed the whole length of our time and 
to be useful even to the end. We have to commence 
with success, which is comparatively easy, and to 
continue with the same, which is not so. We are 
immovable, fixed to the pulpit; we must see to it 
that the auditory be so also. Incessant labours will 
be necessary ; but nothing will second this labour, 
nothing will facilitate long success so much as 
variety in preaching. I cannot too much press upon 
my young colleagues attentively to weigh these con- 
siderations. All will be lost, if, moved and pleased 
with the happiness of their first public efforts, they 
believe everything to be gained, and content them- 
selves with turning in the same circle of ideas and 
do not progressively extend the sphere of their ser- 
mons. Alas! what examples have we seen of 
preachers at first liked and followed, later on for- 
saken! There was still the same voice, the same 
delivery, the same gesture; there was no longer the 
same auditory; it had finished by breaking up its 
ranks before a preaching always the same, without 
variety and without progress. 

The influence of theology upon preaching may 
operate in a fashion still more unhappy than uni- 
formity. It is certain that in the very country 
which has been the cradle of Protestantism, i in Ger- 
many, Protestant preaching has in our day deterio- 
rated. Testimonies which it would be impossible to 
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gainsay if I were to support them by the name 
which guarantees them, do not permit us to doubt 
that the fault in great part lies with the pietistic 
orthodoxy, so rigorously confessional. Most pastors 
of this class improvise, abandoning themselves in 
doing so to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. They 
believe they are wanting in trust if they prepare. 
They tranquilly apply to themselves the encourage- 
ment given by the Lord to the Apostles cited before 
heathen tribunals :—* It shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak” (Matt. x. 19; 
Mark xiii. 11; Luke xii. 11). They thus render 
the Spirit of God responsible for their preaching, and, 
in truth, the only thing which ought to astonish 
us is that they still preach and persist in believing 
that this Spirit has need of their intervention in 
order to touch the souls of men. Since they sys- 
tematically deny and annul themselves up to this 
point, they ought. to abnegate themselves a little 
more and renounce the pulpit. 

It is superfluous to make the remark that this 
system of the abdication of the preacher in preaching 
engenders another defect—that of insupportable 
monotony. 

But its gravest inconvenience is its dispensing 
with all serious study of the human heart, of its 
powers, its weaknesses, its passions.* Their variety 
remains unknown. The ear, always stretched to 
listen to a pretended voice from heaven, no longer 
hears the diversity of their language. Hence it 
results that the morality of these sermons is sct in 


a single mould, and the incessantly varied shades of 


* The works of Cicero and Quintilian abound in counsels on this sub- 
ject, and Aristotle had set them the example init, The second book of 
his rhetoric is consecrated entirely to a most studied and very fine analysis 
of the different passions. 
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our vices and of our virtues cast into it no reflection. 
It is, however, an evident principle, recognised by 
Pagan wisdom and confirmed by Christian science, 
that true eloquence ought to know the heart of man, 
which it is the aim of its efforts to touch ; and if the 
orators of Greece and Rome have all owned the 
necessity of this knowledge, how much more is it 
necessary to the Christian orator! 





Wie 
ON ALLEGORICAL SERMONS, 


Wuarrver extension it may be fitting to give to the 
rule that each preacher will do well to attach himself 
to the kind which he prefers, and whatever advan- 
tage a great variety in preaching may present, it 
must be allowed that certain sermons, formerly in 
great favour, ought to be vigorously proscribed and 
banished for ever from the modern pulpit, especially 
allegorical sermons. 

The worst use of the Bible in the pulpit is alle- 


gory. This system of interpretation has been, since 


Origen, the chief blow dealt at its truth. He had 
adopted it from the ancient Jews, and we may say 


that from the time of that teacher to our own days, 


the absurd allegorical interpretation, after having for 
a long time flowed on as a swollen river in falsitying 
the Holy Scriptures, pursues its course, and still fre- 
quently comes to submerge the sense. The abuse 


_ made of it by the ancient preachers surpasses what 
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we would think credible. It is unhappily certain 
that faithful imitators of them are to be found 
amongst our contemporaries, and that here and there 
some almost delirious imaginations obstinately preach 
in this fashion. Some examples will suffice to enable 
us to compare in this relation ancient and modern 
sermons, to make us appreciate this method according 
to its fruits, and to show that it still retains admirers; 
we shall see that its partisans to-day still yield them- 
selves to devices worthy of the allegorists of the first 
centuries, of the middle ages, or of the times which 
followed the Reformation. 

We have from Bede, called the Venerable, who 
died in 7385, the first author of an ecclesiastical 
history, a collection of sermons for all the Sundays 
and festivals of the year. In his homily upon the 
wedding-feast at Cana, the change of the water into 
wine is a figure of the sacraments; the water with 
which they filled the vessels, a figure of the wisdom 
which purifies; the six waterpots represent the six 
persons whose virtue served as an example during 
the six ages preceding the death of Christ; these 
waterpots are of stone, because souls.are hardened by 
the law; these waterpots contain two or three mea- 
sures,—thus the sacred writers have spoken now of 
the Father and the Son only, now of the Holy Spirit 
also; the difference between water and wine is that 
‘between the law and grace; the Lord might have 
filled the vessels with wine,—if He preferred to 
cause water to be poured into them, His intention 
was to show that His law was not in its foundation 
a new law, but the perfection of the old, &c. I abridge 
this extract; in reading it we are amazed. I have 
designedly chosen this example given by a celebrated 
author, in the height of the middle age, and an 
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allegory of which wine is the principal emblem. 
About seven centuries later, so much has this false 
interpretation of Scripture continued to seduce men 
of more real knowledge and purer taste, that the 
same allegory is met with in the thirty-second ser- 
mon of Theodore Beza, upon the history of the Pas- 
sion, on the subject of the fifth word from the cross: 
“TI thirst!” and of the sponge filled with a mixture 
of vinegar and water, the only beverage which in 
warm countries Roman discipline allowed soldiers on 
' service to take with them, and which was presented to 
 Christ’s lips. On the margin of the edition of 1598, 
_we read this summary: “The Lord requires wine 
from His vine although He does not need it, but it 
is oftener vinegar,” and a whole page is employed in 
turning and twisting in every sense this strange 
‘figure. 

Is this bad kind, as little favourable to eloquence 
as it is contrary to the simplest rules of sacred criti- 
cism, abandoned ? 

There exists a modern sermon of the Catholic 
pulpit upon the resurrection of Lazarus, which con- 
tains the following points :—* Lord, he whom thou 
lovest is sick” (v. 3), man, the cherished creature of 
God, has contracted the spiritual malady of sin; 

“Tazarus is dead” (v.16), the moral death of the 
sinner; “ by this time he stinketh, for he hath been 
dead four days” (v. 39), the moral putrefaction of 
the soul which renders all human succours powerless ; 
“Tazarus, come forth” (v. 43), the return to spiritual 
life ; “Loose him, and let him go” (v. 44), entire 
deliverance from the bonds of sin. 

I have known of a more recent sermon from the 
Protestant pulpit upon the healing of blind Barti- 
meus. LExordium: There are two blindnesses—that 
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of the body, that of the soul. Christ sometimes 
healed the one, still more does He heal the other 
when He is asked to do so. Bartimeus and his com- 
panion, seated by the side of the way, hearing the 
great noise of the crowd which accompanied Christ : 
this is the noise of the triumphs of faith which re- 
echoes in the night of moral darkness. .Bartimeus 
cries out, “‘ Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on 
me!” the first cry of misery from the sinner, scarcely 
knowing Christ, and giving Him only a subordinate 
title. “The multitude rebuked” the two blind men, 
“‘ because they should hold their peace ;” this is the 
opposition of the world to the first efforts of the 
sinner who catches a glimpse of the light. “ What 
will ye that I should do unto you?” this is the last 
trial of grace. ‘“ There eyes receive sight :” this is the 
restoration of the vision of God and regeneration. 
The inevitable objection which rises up against such 
sermons is, that there is not in the sacred text one 
word of what they contain. Everything comes from 
the imagination of the orator. Let us not be afraid 
to say it, such homilies are not the preaching, but 
the parody, of the Gospel. 

Let no one imagine that there is no necessity to 
take precautions against a sort of tendency towards 
this kind, which, by employing a new term of criti- 
cism, might be named fantastical. There is, on the 
contrary, urgent need to be on our guard against 
these errors of thought. The poetic world touches 
upon that of reality. A great number of texts lend 
themselves with a marvellous facility to this inter- 
pretation, which is not one. ‘Lord, save us, we 
perish !” cried the apostles, when the tempest upon 
the lake of Galilee threatened to engulf their barque. 


“Wilt thou be made whole?” said Christ to the 
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paralytic of Bethesda. We feel how easy it is to 
allegorise these words. They have been so a thousand 
times; and perhaps no preacher, especially in a day 
of poverty of studied texts, of matured plans, refuses 
himself permission to employ this resource, so much 
the more seducing as it is extremely easy. I com- 
posed a long sermon upon the invitation of Moses to 
his father-in-law, Hobab, or Jethro (Numb. x. 29), 
“We are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you: come thou with us.’ 
The division was already made, by commencing with 
an historical exordium. This place, it is heaven. 

- The Lord alone ygives it us for our country. The 
true believer says to each of his brethren, “ Come 
with us.”... And I have still to forgive myself for 
having written and learned by heart thirty pages in 
quarto upon this theme. 

It is important, indeed, to observe that the Old 
Testament lends itself, as well as the New, to these 
fictions. In one of the touching elegies of Jeremiah 

_we read, “O Lord, thou hast pleaded the cause of 
my soul; thou hast redeemed my life” (Lam. iii. 58). 
Upon this text I have heard a sermon, in which, 
resting upon an expression of St. John, “ We have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous” (1 John ii. 1), the orator proved that the Lord 
had gained before the supreme tribunal the cause of 
the sinful but repentant soul; and, saving it thus from 
‘spiritual death, had guaranteed it eternal life. Against 
this sermon there is only one objection to make—it 
-is, that we are concerned in the text with the peril 
in which Jeremiah was found, when, under the feeble 
Zedekiah, who did not dare to protect him, he was 
shut up in prison, put in irons, and cast into a dun- 
‘goon filled with mire, in which he expected to perish. 
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We may sum up in a word the bad effect of alle- 
gorical preaching—it is not so much that it has for 
its basis a sort of fiction, and is liable to sarcasm and 
ridicule: it is that it inevitably comes to pass that 
the hearer looks for and thinks of one thing accord- 
ing to the text, and the preacher proceeds to discourse 
to him concerning another. 

There is little necessity to stop to examine if, 
leaving allegories aside, preaching may usefully take 
for its theme what the ancient exegesis considered as 
types. We should have to succeed in reinstating this 
method of explaining Scripture which modern science 
renounces, which can never be preved to be favour- 
able to pulpit eloquence, for this simple reason that 
the real history will always be more impressive than 
this vague and diffuse shadow which should have 
expressed it in the past, the personage himself always 
more interesting than the vanished figure which, it 
is said, represented him beforehand. Suppose that 
the adventures of Joseph, the son of Jacob, be an 
anticipated image of the scenes of the Passion, it 
is quite permissible to doubt it; but in every case a 
Christian auditory will be much more moved by the 
actual recitation of the sufferings and death of the 
Saviour, than by the most ingenious parallel between 
Joseph and Christ. For us Christians the universal 
and supreme priesthood of the Son is not at all 
commended by likening it to the pontificate of Mel- 
chisedec; and our pilgrimage towards the heavenly 
country under the leadership of Jesus very little 
resembles that of Israel towards the promised land 
under that of Joshua, notwithstanding the identity 
of the names. 

I believe, then, that it is right to abandon without 
a single regret, and to forbid oneself, the allegorical 
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method. But we must guard against confounding 
allegories and applications. It is quite another thing 
to take a recital in a figurative sense, or to apply to 
a Christian auditory an example, a precept, a saying 
that is foreign from its date to Christianity, or to 
generalise a speech uttered in a special circumstance. 
Thus, when David replies to Araunah: “ Neither 
will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my God of 
that which cost me nothing” (2 Sam. xxiv. 24); 
when St. Peter, alarmed after a miracle to find him- 
self in the presence of a Divine envoy, cries out: 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord” 
_ (luke v. 8), it is quite allowable, although these 
words were spoken by the monarch and the apostle 
- in a Jewish sense, to take them, after explanation, in 
a Christian sense. There is here nothing of allegory; 
here we have not the recital of two features travestied, 
we have the sentiment of two persons studied. 
Sometimes a figurative passage of the New Testa- 
ment indicates and develops the moral sense of a 
narrative of the Old Testament; the image serves as 
a commentary to the history, and without falling 
into the faults of the allegorical method, we may 
avail ourselves of those resemblances. Jesus says to 
His Apostles:—<‘‘ There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
-or wife, or children, or lands, for My sake, and the 
Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred- fold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecution, 
and in the world to come eternal life.” These 
promises, of which the form is evidently hyper- 
bolical and figurative, are an excellent commentary 
on a fine reply made to Amaziah, king of Judah, by 
an unknown prophet. This prince had, in a war 
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against Idumea, taken into his pay some Israelites 
from the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and had given 
in advance the salary of their services. A descendant 
of David ought never to have sought this alliance 
and accepted such aid; the discord between his 
subjects and those of the kingdom of Israel would 
have dulled and compromised his victory. A prophet 
comes to enlighten him, and to counsel the dismissal 
of these dangerous allies. “What will become,” 
objects Amaziah, “of the hundred talents of silver 
which I have given?” And the man of God answers 
him—* The Lord is able to give thee much more 
than this ” (2 Chron. xxv. 9). This naive reply and 
the abounding figures of the Saviour’s teachings have 
the same meaning; the recompenses and indemnifi- 
cations which God reserves for believers are infinitely 
above the sacrifices demanded, and Christ’s teaching 
authorises us to take in an evangelical sense the 
temporal reply of the Hebrew seer, without alle- 
gorising it. 

We would be so much the more inexcusable in 
cultivating this deceitful kind which takes in a ficti- 
tious sense the teachings of the sacred books, because 
they abound in allegories, in apologues, in images of 
marvellous variety, richness, and beauty, and because 
an eloquence which has a liking for this kind of 
pictures has always this inexhaustible source at its 
discretion. What a strange perversion of the literary 
sense, to substitute completely arbitrary fictions of 
modern invention for the allegories of Scripture, and 
not to find sufficient to satisfy this taste in a collec- 
tion which commences with the scenes of Eden, in 
order to conclude with the sublime and touching 
parables of the Saviour ! 

And if one may judge by a single example of the 
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issue which a fruitful imagination may draw from 
the images of the simplest parable, I do not know 
that it would be possible to find one more striking 
than the plan of a sermon, by Bouillier, upon that of 
the “Hidden Treasure,” (Matt. xiii. 44), “ The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a treasure hid in a field; 
the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and 
for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.” Let us consider—- 

1. The-value of the doctrine of grace: it is a 
treasure. 

2. The little attention which is paid to it by the 
majority of men: it remains hid in a field. 

3. The goodness of Ged who grants it to us with- 
out any right, without any merit on our part: the 
man finds this treasure. 

4. The humility by which, in believers, the trea- 
sures of grace are covered: the man hides it. 

5. The sentiments which this grace inspires and 
the effects which it produces: for joy the man sacri- 
fices everything to acquire the treasure. 

In this plan, perhaps, only the fourth point is to 
be reprehended ; the rest is ingenious and true. 





yo 


ON EXEGESIS UN SERMONS. 


Exnersis, indispensable as a guide in the choice of the 
text, is an element of Protestant preaching too much 
neglected in our day. The Bible is far from being 
known and understood as it ought to be in the midst 
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of a Church which considers it as the principal source 
of the Christian faith. It is, then, indispensable that 
assiduous explanation of the Scripture be given from 
the pulpit, and the more regular the preaching is, 
the more it is the work of the same pastor and the 
food of the same auditors, the more it is fitting that 
this study should obtain a large place in our ser- 
mons. But various restrictions ought to be observed, 
and the gravest bear upon philological exegesis. 
Linguistic discussions, those which turn upon the 
grammar, the syntax, the punctuation, the errors 
or redundances of transcription in the manuscripts, 
ought to be scarcely indicated. Thus the sense of 
Romans ix. 15, depends on the punctuation, and 
that of 1 Timothy i. 16, on the change of one or 
two letters; or even of a dixresis with which a 
Greek o should have been marked; evidently, it 
would be illusory to introduce such details in a 
sermon. 

On issuing from the atmosphere of the school, the 
mind still filled with a course of sacred criticism, 
pursued with a patient perseverance for which some 
recompense is wished, it sometimes happens that a 
man allows himself to show off his science and to 
astonish the auditory with the depth of learning 
brought away from the university. But an auditory 
of simple believers is very little interested in doubts 
of authenticity, in comparison of variations, in dis- 
cussions of philology. The exegesis fitting in the 
pulpit is that which sets forth in broad lines the real 
sense, that which we may call moral exegesis, the 
questions of likelihood, the marks of ingenuousness, of 
sincerity, of simplicity, which abound in Scripture ; 
that which consists in oratorical paraphrases of these 
two profound thoughts of Rousseau upon the Gospels, 
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“Tt is not thus that men invent; the inventor would 
be more astonishing than the hero.” 

Our ancestors, it is true, did not understand it 
thus. One could never give them too many details 
of interpretation. The Protestant pulpit affected to 
be by this distinguished from the Catholic pulpit. 
All the sermonizers, and Saurin himself, furnish 
curious examples of this. This kind of discussion 
has been carried to an extreme of which we can 

* scarcely form an idea, and was maintained up to 
a period more recent than we think. 

I have never known a more determined lover of 
sermons than the celebrated Professor Van Swinden, 
who was for some time one of the directors of the 
Batavian Republic. This excellent man, one of the 
most learned men of our age—to whom we owe the 
first decisive works concerning the identity of elec- 
tricity with magnetism ; the reporter of the Institut 
of France upon the metric system—possessed in his 
library of 22,000 volumes an immense collection of 
sermons. He loved greatly to read them, and said 
to me, “ When I read a sermon, it seems as if one 
spoke to me.” In the counsels which this venerable 
friend has often given me I have found great help ; 
and his affection for me has been one of the benefits 
received in my life. I remember having heard him 
relate, that being present at an evening service, 
which had commenced at four o’clock, the clock 
struck six at the moment in which the preacher 
uttered this sentence, “I pass, my brethren, to the 
sixty-fifth exposition of the Weeks of Daniel.” ... 
It was still necessary at this epoch to go even to 
this point in order to be guilty of an abuse of 
exegesis, 

And yet this subject strictly ought to be treated 
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historically. It holds on one side to historical exe- 
gesis ; and that, when the matter of it is chosen with 
discernment, may lead to discourses full of interest, 
instructive for the auditory and fruitful in salutary ’ 
lessons of piety and of faith. It is permissible to 
believe that Saurin made a mistake when he took 
into the pulpit a discussion relative to the family of 
Jesus Christ, however ingenious may be the division 
of the discourse (tome vi., page 227). But the 
sacred books abound in features, in precepts, in con- 
versations, in parallels, in parables, which open a 
large field to criticism, whether it be moral or his- 
torical, and which are suited to the necessities, of 
the oratorical art. There are often recitals or sayings 
which present a sort of problem to be solved, and 
upon which opinions vary. Thus, to take only two 
examples, one from the Old, the other from the New 
Testament: itis thought that the death of Uzzah 
(2 Sam. vi. 7; 1 Chron. xiii. 10), who perishes at 
the moment in which he puts his hand upon the ark, 
and the message of John the Baptist to Jesus— Art 
Thou He who should come?” (Matt. xi. 3; Luke 
vii. 19) are subjects of study in which science and 
eloquence may shake hands. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this kind of 
criticism is especially in its place in a homily, 

Another restriction is not less easy of justification. 
Evidently there is a mean between the monstrous 
exaggeration of sacred criticism of which the Weeks 
of Daniel have furnished me with an example, and 
the absence of all explanation of the text placed at 
the head of a sermon. If there are some passages 
completely detached from what precedes and what 
follows them, and of a clearness so entire that they 
are comprehended as soon as enunciated, there are 
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a still greater number which cannot dispense with a 
comment. 

Often it happens that this comment furnishes 
some details full of interest, either for exordium, or 
for the transition between the exordium and the 
body of the discourse, or even for the exhortations of 
the peroration. It is difficult, perhaps, to preach 
upon a verse taken from either of the two Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians without an historical 
criticism of the text; the study of the allusions to 
the circumstances of the Church of Christ at Corinth, 
happily enriching the sermon. Likewise we hardly 
understand how it is possible to preach upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians without recalling some re- 
membrance of the life of St. Paul. 

Quotations of Holy Scripture from the pulpit have 
a false air of exegesis against which it is wise to | 
be on our guard. Their employment*ought to, be 
governed by some prudent rules. We have generally 
renounced those interminable series of passages, in- 
terlinked without criticism and without discernment 
the one in the other, which prove or not what we 
are concerned to prove, put to the torture the atten- 
tion of the hearers, and demand from their memory 
an impossible effort. This was formerly one way. 
Men thought thus to show their respect for the 
Word of God. Some whole divisions of the sermon 
were composed in this manner; or rather, they were 
taken all ready from the 828 pages of 8vo. of the 
vast collection of texts amassed by the minister Chais 
under the title of “‘ Theology of Sacred Scripture ; or, 
The Science of Salvation ;” and preachers forgot that, 
in place of convening an assembly in the temple to 
deliver to it the truncated fragments of the Bible, it 
had been infinitely more useful for each one to have 
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stayed at home and occupied himself in reading it 
connectedly. We must pity those preachers—if there 
be any—who persist in this old error. It is the 
death of all eloquence, and we may add that nothing 
is more likely to spread false ideas upon the sense of 
the sacred books. The more we thus throw passages 
confusedly together, the less we explain them ; and 
of this the indigested collection of Chais is the proof. 
It is impossible to bring together, as parallels, ex- 
tracts more dissimilar. 

In a sermon, the citation of texts ought to be 
isolated, infrequent, chosen with care, strictly related 
to the idea which they serve to elucidate, introduced 
in the tissue of the style by a word which should 
make them stand out, and not be assimilated to all 
that precedes and follows them, in such sort that the 
hearer does not know if it is a sacred author who 
has spoken or the preacher who continues. Some- 
times, it is true, a shade in the delivery suffices to 
enable the auditor to distinguish a citation of 
Scripture. 

With much greater reason it is demanded of us 
never to allege the discourses of the Saviour without 
referring them to Him, without dwelling upon their 
Divine authority, upon their grandeur, their force, 
their beauty. When He quoted the sacred books of 
His people, did He not often employ these expres- 
sions of respect, “ It is written,” or, “ Have ye not 
read ?”. .. Assuredly we ought to do for Christ what 
He did for Moses and the prophets, 

The examples, the narratives of the Bible ought 
to be inserted in a sermon after the same rules. We 
must neither be lavish with them, nor stay over 
them too long. Are you speaking of the conscience 
which a warning awakens, of the uncertainty of the 
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life which each day may be re-demanded from us? 
You will make more impression if you let fall from 
the pulpit upon the auditory the saying of Nathan to 
David, “Thou art the man!” or that of Isaiah to 
Hezekiah : “Set thy house in order, for thou shalt 
die!” than if you stop to relate at length the murder 
of Uriah, or the illness of the king of Judah. Are 
you setting forth Christ’s power over death? The 
simple command: “ Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise;” 
or “ Lazarus, come forth!” will recall it better than 
the circumstantial narrative of the resurrections 
wrought at Capernaum and Bethany. In general, 
we may remark that detached sayings, lively and 
sudden allusions, an image, a reminiscence which 
leaps forth all at once and does not suspend the 
discourse, produce more effect, better awaken atten- 
tion, fix themselves better in the memory, and better 
exalt the authority and holiness of the Bible than 
those long extracts, those extended citations which 
cool equally the delivery of the orator and the good 
will of the auditory. 

And the more the fact drawn from the sacred 
history is familiar to all, the more important it is 
that the orator detach the feature of which he has 
need without reproducing the recital. What use 
would there be in relating the death of Abel in order 
to quote the question addressed to Cain: “ What 
hast thou done?” and to retrace the whole picture of 
the Passion in order to recall one of the seven words 
from the cross ? 

To sum up, interpretation, the use of the Bible in 
the pulpit,is not only a question of science, but of 
taste. In this part of the labour of the composition 
of a sermon, science is necessary in order to give just 
explanations and allege only citations which prove ; 
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but taste alone can choose them, limit them, and re- 
clothe them with oratorical forms. 

The Bible is so rich in pictures full of poetry, that 
often an allusion indicated in a single rapid and 
simple word may become a magnificent feature of 
eloquence. I will cite only one example, taken from 
the recital of a covenant sacrifice offered by Abraham. 
The antique usage in these rites was to divide the 
victims by the middle, and to leave between the two 
parts a free space, which the contracting parties 
had to pass through, while consenting to be in like 
manner torn asunder if they violated the contract 
(Jer. xxxiv. 18,19). The Book of Genesis tells how 
the worship of. Abraham was disturbed by some 
flocks of birds of prey attracted by the bleeding 
flesh, Saurin, in a sermon for the fast of 1706, after 
a most vehement exordium, exclaims :—* I conjure 
you by the walls of this temple, which subsist still, 
but which the enemy wishes to overturn; by the 
welfare of your wives, of your children, whose ruin 
is already prepared ; by the love you owe to religion, 
to the State; in the name of our sovereigns, of our 
generals, of our soldiers, whose prudence and valour 
can only fail of success without the aid of the Omni- 
potent, I conjure you to bring into this exercise 
attentive minds, accessible hearts. . . Distractions of 
the world, terrestrial cares, importunate flocks of 
birds, which so often trouble our sacrifice, disappear 
to-day ; leave us with our God!...” That appears 
to me admirable as poetry, as motion. Happy the 
orators who know thus how to draw from the trea- 
“sures of revelation! Happy the auditory which are 
sufficiently instructed to seize such allusions to the 
passage. 

Images, remindals, allusions of this kind, can 
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Scarcely be sought ; they must fall from the pen as 
it runs, or spring forth in the rapidity of improvisa- 
tion. Too much laboured, they would be too in- 
genious, and would border on affectation, on artifi- 
ciality. Perhaps the celebrated Van der Palm, the 
greatest Dutch preacher in our day, has incurred, 
notwithstanding his exquisite taste, this reproach in 
a passage of a sermon upon the Transfiguration. He 
depicts Moses and Elias upon Tabor near Christ, and 
all at once he pauses before the remembrance that 
under the covenant of the law the promised land 
was forbidden to Moses, and that Elias had to exile 
himself from it; then he exclaims: “ Moses and 
Elias, what men! Moses, the mediator between 
Jehovah and Israel, who at the foot of Sinai had 
concluded the ancient covenant; Elias, so ardently 
zealous for the glory of God, the reformer of his 
people, who upon the summit of Carmel had bril- 
liantly decided the victory of Jehovah ; Moses and 
Elias, so many ages ago removed from the world ; 
Moses in Canaan... this country into which the 
first, the most faithful of the servants of God had 
not been able to obtain entrance during his life... . 
Elias in Canaan, in which he was pursued and per- 
secuted by an impious despotism, constrained to seek 
a refuge in the hollow of the rocks of Horeb!” We 
may be allowed to doubt if this poetic passage is in 


 irreproachable taste; truly speaking, the founder 


and the reformer of Israel appearing upon Tabor are 
not in Canaan, but in glory, and regret at never 
having trod the promised land or at having been 
forced from it, cannot have arisen at this moment 
in their soul. 
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VIII. 
ON THE CHOICE OF THE TEXT. 


Ir is a sufficiently general custom, and it is in my 
judgment a grave fault, to attach little importance to 
the choice of the text. It cannot be denied that 
many preachers fall into this negligence ; more make 
a system of it. Their text is an epigraph, a device, 
a pretext, we may say, rather than a text according 
to the old signification of the word. They indicate 
it, they read it, they recall it perhaps towards the 
end of the exordium, without putting it sufficiently 
in relief, citing it no more and seeming to think no 
more of it. I-own to having formed very different 
ideas on this point, and in proportion as my ex- 
perience increases, nothing causes me to change 
them. ° 

It is useless to stop to prove that respect for the 
Holy Scriptures invites us to choose with scrupulous 
attention the passage put at the head of the sermon, 
and never to leave it there as a mere prefix which 
custom still demands, and of which, truly speaking, 
we have no need. To recommend this respect would © 
suppose it to be wanting, and so long as in our 
Church it shall be admitted that revelation is in the 
Bible, it cannot be denied that to choose a text is to 
place our teaching under the sanction of an authority 
which it would be contradictory to throw off after 
having invoked it. I cannot suspect any one of 
falling into this sad mistake, and I shall treat the 
question as a simple question of art. 
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Moreover, since our Christian faith rests upon 
revelation freely interpreted by the conscience and 
the reason, a natural consequence of this funda- 
mental principle ought to be, it would seem, that 
we should exercise great care in the choice of 
the text, and should seek, while leaving sufficient 
freedom to the oratorical art, to render our ser- 
mons faithful to the text chosen. This character 
has for a long period distinguished the Protestant 
pulpit ; it would be a veritable wrong to suffer it to 
be lost. The Catholic pulpit, so true is it that elo- 
quence adapts itself to the belief, has always in a 
much less degree put this method into practice; and, 
curious thing! Cardinal Maury goes so far as to 
maintain the strange opinion that the plans of ser- 
mons are often only singular and whimsical, espe- 
cially when we wish to draw them from the text. 
To adapt the plan to the text scarcely ever succeeds, 
according to this prelate, except in “mysteries, 
homilies, funeral orations, and panegyrics, and not 
in moral instructions.” It would seem to me easy: 
to prove the diametrically opposite thesis. Without 
entering upon this discussion, the use which our 
faith invites us to make of the sacred book is incon- 
testably more favourable to eloquence. 

A text happily chosen will always render a sermon 
more happy. How should it be otherwise? All 
the beauties of the Bible are at the disposal of the 
preacher: they may enrich his preaching and furnish 

in abundance resources, images, similitudes, allu- 
sions, and various movements of eloquence. If the 
text is one of those admirable features, suchas those of 
which the Bible contains so great a number, this will 
be, shall I say, so much gained for the oratorical art. 

Such a choice predisposes the hearer favourably, 
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strikes him, interests him from the first word, and 
forces him to attention before the preacher has been 
able to draw from his own resources anything on 
account of which he should be attentive. A text 
well chosen is, as M. de Bellefontaine ingeniously 
says, a signpost presented to the auditory, which 
shows it to which side its attention ought to be 
directed. 

A still greater advantage of a well-chosen text is, 
that it serves as a point of reference for the memory 
of the hearers, when they wish to recall what they 
have heard, and in the pulpit for the memory of the 
preacher, if he recites. I will show further on what 
service the text may be to the safety of the preacher 
who improvises. 

Thus we ought not to be afraid of repeating the 
text in the progress of the discourse. Besides, that 
never to repeat it, is to reject it, we remark that it 
is well placed in an exhortation, or well brought out 
in a transition, and at the end of the divisions, it 
confirms with new force what has just been affirmed ; 
it completes the solution of the points in dispute; it 
fixes them, sums them up, and often casts light 
upon them; it serves as a conclusion to a chain of 
arguments, for application to a series of exhortations 
or of censures, as a crown to lively apostrophes. 
We ought undoubtedly to avoid making it a sort 
of refrain, which seems to point only to the end of 
our resources ; as if we did not know how to con- 
tinue or to conclude otherwise. This is a question 
of tact, of ability, of fitness. But it seems to me 
impossible to admit that a Christian hearer ought to 
say to himself, in proportion as the sermon advances 
or when it draws near its end, what is become of 
the text? and set himself to search for it as an 
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object lost from sight. To neglect the text to this 
degree, amounts to much the same as not to take 
one and to compose sermons without a text, after 
the kind of those moral discourses which the French 
Academy demanded for the prize of eloquence before 
it adopted the custom of requiring eulogiums. 

All other things being equal, and in view of 
ensuring to our preaching the different advantages 
indicated, short texts will be most happy, and if the 
passage chosen is long, it is likely that it will present 
a striking feature which may be detached from it.* 

The text ought to be taken (without it being 
necessary to repeat here the censure of the alle- 
gorical kind) in its real sense, and not in the 
apparent sense which is suggested at first sight 
by a superficial reading, or by the inaccuracies of 
eur common versions of the sacred books. The 
surest course, before fixing our choice and com- 
mencing our labour, will be to have recourse to some 
commentary worthy of confidence, and to assure 
ourselves thus that the passage which hag just offered 
itself to our reading or to our memory, and which 
appears likely to be serviceable, really says what it 
seems to say. 

We could accumulate examples upon examples of 
the danger of taking a passage in its apparent sense, 
and of building upon this imaginary signification 
the whole edifice of a discourse. Thus, detaching 
from the text this saying of Job’s: “If a man die, 


* This is the opinion of M de Bellefontaine :—“ We must avoid too 
long texts ; a short, clear, precise sentence is in general better retained, 
and fixes itself more easily in the mind, than a succession of phrases and 
of propositions linked the one to the other. Yet as there are long texts 
which we cannot abridge without altering the sense, and which deserves 


to be treated of, seeing that they present subjects which are very pbeauti- 


ful and useful, there would be some danger in holding too scrupulously 
to this rule.” 
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shall he live again?” (xiv. 14), it seems that the 
problem of immortality is here put in a fashion 
favourable to eloquence. But the sense is, “If a 
man die,” without being cleansed from the calumnies 
which have pursued him, without having recon- 
quered his good fame, “ shall he live ” to win it back ? 
which has no relation whatever to the future life. 
This faithfulness of the preacher to the real sense of 
the text is something more than a precept of oratory. 
It is clear that we have no right knowingly to make 
the Bible to say another thing than what it does say. 
We may be excusable for being deceived in it, but 
not for being deceived designedly.* 

This question leads to two others ; ought a sermon 
rigorously to follow the text, and not to wander from 
it by any digression, by any extension, from the 
ideas which the verse chosen expresses? Yes and 
No. No precise rule upon this point seems possible. 
How can we measure, how limit beforehand, the 
doctrinal and moral deductions which may be drawn 
from a passage -of Scripture, the applications which 
eloquence may make of it? “Have you not re- 
marked,” says Fénélon, “ that a preacher draws from 
a text all the sermons he pleases?” From certain 
texts the sermon can wander only with great diffi- 
culty, either on account of their importance, or 
because they are familiar to all: sometimes because, 
on the contrary, they are little known, and have to 
be explained to the bottom in order that the auditory 


* The abuse of taking texts falsely and in their apparent sense may be 
carried even to the ridiculous. Father Albert, in his “‘ True Manner of 
Preaching,” has cited some curious examples of this. Could any one 
have believed that the first words of the Pharisee’s prayer, “ God, I thank 
Thee, that Iam not as other men” (Luke xviii. 11), separated from the 
words following—* extortioners, unjnst, adulterers,” have been put into 
the mouth of the Virgin Mary and taken for the text of a panegyric upon 
her on an Assumption Day ? 
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may derive some profit from their exposition. Other 
passages leave more liberty, open to a vaster field, 
and assuredly there are not wanting in the Serip- 
tures either one or the other. We can scarcely con- 
ceive, for example, of a sermon slightly textual 
upon this verse of St. John’s, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John ii. 16). When this 
Apostle writes in his Epistles these great words, so 
astonishingly concise—‘‘ God is light,” “God is 
love” (John i. 5; iv. 16),—we conceive that these 
two texts, whose idea is as vast as that of the verse 
first cited, leave more liberty to the preacher and 
lend themselves to an infinite variety of develop- 
ments, either of morality or of doctrine, and even of 
plans of sermons. To sum up, it appears impossible 
to lay down positive rules upon the degree of fidelity 
to the text, not of a homily, but of an ordinary 
sermon. Every one will follow the tendency, either 


-more independent or more methodical, of his kind of 


talent. But I must own that in reassembling all the 
recollections of my own preaching, and that of a 
great number of my colleagues, it seems to me that 
the sermons most faithful to the text are those that 
lead most surely to edification and salutary fruits. 
The second question which arises from the pre- 
ceding consideration is this: Must we extract the 
subject from the text, or seek the text for the sub- 
ject ?* I answer, sometimes the one, sometimes the 
* “These two methods may be employed indifferently. The first is 
more fitted to a beginner, the last is often indispensable to.a pastor who, 
haying his head full of great truths and of reflections which he wishes to 
lay before his people, is in consequence obliged to seek passages which 
bear upon them. I may be asked if it is always possible to find a text 


analagous to the matter we design to treat of. . . It is difficult to suppose 
that a useful and religious subject can be so foreign to the Holy Scrip- 
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other. It constantly happens, in a course of regular 
preaching, that the subject for a sermon presents 
itself all at once to the mind; the circumstances of 
the moment, the spiritual needs of the flock, recom- 
mend it; a reading, a question, a conversation, 
striking circumstances of joy or of affliction and of 
mourning, have suggested it; assuredly, it is legiti- 
mate, then, to choose the text in view of the subject. 

I was present one day at a discussion upon the 
social utility of religion, and I heard a liberal 
deputy maintain the thesis that in a well-ordered 
society the progress of knowledge, well-devised 
arrangements of government and police, the public 
prosperity and the general well-being, in a word, 
what he called civilization, was sufficient. The fol- 
lowing Sunday I preached a sermon upon “ Ciyiliza- 
tion without Religion ” (the 11th of the 4th section), 
and I took for the text— And the king made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to 
be as the sycamore trees that are in the vale for 
abundance” (1 Kings x. 27). 

If we know how to look, if we are acquainted 
with revelation as a preacher of revelation ought to 
be acquainted with it, we shall find texts for all 


tures as that we cannot there find any event, any word whieh relates to 
it. If there existed such a subject, it would be already a strong pre- 
sumption for condemning and rejecting it beforehand as useless and little 
fitted for public edification. But as for the difficulty of finding a text, if 
the subject is edifying and worthy of being proposed, there can be 
only for one who is little versed in the knowledge of the sacred books. 
Moreover, if we have a difficulty in discovering a passage which assorts 
perfectly with our subject, we may then violate the rate, content our- 
selves with a distant relation, choose for our text a general proposition 
from which what we have to propose may be the consequence, or rather 
a trait of history, an event from which we may have a right to infer the 
truth we design to carry into the pulpit. Thus, a passage which recom- 
mends charity or the love of our neighbour may very well become the 
text of a sermon upon benevolence; thus the demand and the pretension 
of the two sons of Zebedee might authorise a discourse upon ambition.” 
De Bellefontaine. 
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subjects.. There are in the Bible, especially in the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the Prophets, and as for 
the New Testament, in the Epistles, there are texts 
for everything. How astonishing that the Bible 
should have this fecundity! It is one of its glories, 
one of its proofs, one of its sacrednesses, to be inex- 
haustible. But in general, and, above all, in those 
days of penury of ideas and: of weariness from labour, 
when we feel the head empty and the imagination 
exhausted, in those difficult moments in which the 
troubled spirit seems to wander in the void of 
Milton’s “ darkness visible,” we shall find more ad- 
vantage and more calmness in seeking the subjects in 
the text; we shall render our work more prompt, 
more easy, more sure, by simply opening the Gospel 
and reading on until we are struck with a passage, 
and until we discover there, at first sight, the germ 
of a sermon.* 

I have treated up till now only of a serious choice 
of the text. This choice is not always such, and it 
is a grave fault, an oratorical imprudence, a want of 
religious tact, only to go forth to discover or to profit 

* In the churches of the Confession of Augsburg it is an ancient rule 
to preach upon the Gospei of the day or upon the Epistle—that is to say, 
upon that short section of the New Testament which is read before the 
sermon. They began, some years ago, to quit these shackles, and they 
have done well. Nothing is more contrary to pulpit art than this servi- 
tude imposed on preaching, and nothing is more fitted to take away 
from a sermon a good part of its religious usefulness. The Lutheran 
pastors, who still submit year after year to drag along this chain, cannot, 
if they vary their preaching, either keep to the text or seek a text fora 
subject, and are forced, exceedingly often, to devices which are repugnant 
tothem. Thus the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves leads one 
to preach upon this theme :—“ In the manner in which God provides for 
our needs, there is always much that is marvellous:” or upon this, sug- 
gested by the imprudent sojourn of the people in a place destitute of all 


means of subsistence—* How unhappy should we be if God did not cease- 
lessly counteract the faults ef our imprudence!” And the Gospel for the 


New Year's day being the circumcision of Jesus, Reinhard finished by ~ 


drawing from this recital, as the theme of his sermon—* The importance 
which a Christian may attach to his name.” It is difficult not to recog- 
nise from these examples that liberty of preaching is the best system. 
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by some passage which is strange, obscure, extremely 
oriental in its form, which captivates by its unusual- 
ness, and which puts a humble piety to flight, 
Originality ought to come as of itself; if we thus 
seek for it, it is no longer originality. A text of 
this kind runs the risk of compromising the best 
sermon. Examples of these imprudences abound ; 
here are two which are little known. z 

In the last century the Burgomasters of Amster- 
dam suppressed a light duty levied in favour of the 
pastors of the town upon the spices imported from 
the Indies. A preacher of the time, much inclined 
to make himself singular, and very discontented with 
this suppression, resolved to carry this fine subject 
into the pulpit, and, greatly embarrassed to find a 
text, he preached upon Hezekiah’s presumption in 
showing to the ambassador from Babylon “the spices 
and the precious ointment ” (2 Kings xx. 13). The 
unfortunate preacher, in taking for the subject of 
so strange a homily this proof of the vanity of the 
King of Judah, forgot only that he was displaying 
his own. 

The founders of Wedgewood’s great pottery manu- 
factory in England, who contributed powerfully to 
the cessation of the slave-trade, by fabricating by 
millions a medal with a white ground, having on it 
a figure of a negro kneeling, chained, his hands 
joined together, and with this motto—* Am I not a 
man and a brother?” were accustomed to give 
a féte to their workpeople on the anniversary of 
the establishment of the manufacture. The day 
commenced with a service of thanksgiving with a 
sermon, and one of the preachers called to preach 
pefore this auditory took for a text these words from 
a catalogue of the utensils of the tabernacle, without 
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even making a complete sense of them, “ The dishes 
thereof, and spoons thereof, and covers thereof, and 
bowls thereof” (Exodus xxv. 29). Evidently, after 
the smiles induced by the reading of the text, it was 
only with very great difficulty that any true edifica- 
tion could be imparted. To change preaching into a 
kind of parade is something graver than a fault 
of ‘taste. These mountebank tricks must be left to 
the Jesuits, who exhibit them instead df preaching, 
and who, according to the most recent testimonies, 
have not in Italy renounced these means of in- 
fluence. 

It is rarely that such eccentricities are descended 


_ to. But it must not be forgotten that the tempta- 


tion is more lively than it seems, to surprise the 
auditory by a text which it has never read, and 
of which the mere enunciation astonishes. The 
vanity of the preacher does itself honour by this 
fantastic choice; he applauds himself in secret for 
showing that he has found in the sacred books what 
no one had before discovered there. Who has not 
sometimes yielded to the flattery of this insinuating 
seduction ? 

Called as pastor to Amsterdam in 1818, called to 
Bordeaux in 1823, and having determined to remain 
in Holland, called, lastly, to be titular pastor at 
Amsterdam in 1825, it was necessary according to 
the custom to deliver afresh an introductory dis- 
course; I preached upon the saying of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, ‘“‘This is the third time I am 
coming to you” (2 Cor. xiii. 1). The numbers 
three had seduced me, and the reckoning, in reality, 
was so; but I had great difficulty in afterwards 
putting in to this discourse what was fitting to the 
occasion. I still hear the murmur which the reading 
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of this singular text caused among the audience, and 
our common edification suffered from it. 

The error of the choice of such texts consists in 
this, that the sermon turns not upon the ideas, but 
upon the words, the figures, or even, as we see, the 
number contained in the verse. 


IX. 
ON WIT IN SERMONS, 


Tur French mind loves to indulge in wit on every 
occasion, and too often this taste has followed it into 
the pulpit. Yet, if we compare the sermonisers of 
different countries, we shall be astonished to find 
that this defect has reigned in the churches of the 
north of Europe as much perhaps as in ours. Our 
language is more favourable to this ‘bad kind; it 
lends itself to it better than the northern languages, 
and the gravity of the Germanic and Saxon races 
seems here in rivalry with our lightness. But it is 
just to remark that the great preachers of our churches 
in France, have never fallen into this error. In the 
eighteenth century, although they paid tribute to the 
grossness of the time, they followed only at a great 
distance upon the steps of the preachers of whom 
Jolly, in his “ Histoire de la Prédication,” gives 
extracts such that I dare not reproduce them (p. 
387, &c.); but from the eighteenth century, the Pro- 
testant preaching takes the grave and serious tone 
which alone befits the pulpit, and does not allow 
itself to be turned from it, neither by the example 
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of the rash whimsicalities of the sermonisers of the 
League, nor, later on, by the ingenious flatteries, 
the obsequious complacencies, of those of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Evidently the pulpit is too high, too 
solemn, to condescend for its success to so weak an 
ally, and to tolerate any one in there showing him- 
self to be ingeniously frivolous. The shades in this 
matter are so difficult to trace, so fugitive and so 

' delicate, that we are constrained to limit ourself to 
warning of the danger rather than to define it, the 
more as the simplicity of the delivery may, up to a 
certain point, obviate what the style would have of 
too great finish and elaborateness. But we may lay 

it down as a principle that an amusing sermon will 
always be a bad sermon. 

Examples abound of what may be called wit in 
the pulpit. We may consult the collections con- 
stantly republished under the title of Anécdotes, or 
Keclesiastical Curiosities: we shall find there wit in 
every stage, so to speak, of the greatest refinement 
and of the greatest vulgarity. It is allowable to 
believe that most of these recitals are apocryphal ; 
but true or not, they offer nothing to be imitated. 
It is doubtful, however, if the ancient sermonisers 
have gone further in these audacities and frivolities 
than the modern, judging them according to the rule 
of fitness which each age adopts by an insensible 
progress, by a sort of tacit agreement. Sterne is 
one celebrated example; we sometimes find in his 
‘sermons the author of the “Sentimental Journey,” 
and even of “ Tristram Shandy.” 

All that has just been said against the elaborations 
of wit, may be said against excess in originality. To 
show oneself to be original, is, up to a certain point, 

_to show onself to be witty. But we may be certain 
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that these eccentricities, which are rarely in harmony 
with the rigorous properties of the pulpit, have 
another graye inconvenience, they suppress edifica- 
tion. Here is an example in which the bold singu- 
larity of the construction of the discourse cannot be 
surpassed. 

* P.J.Courtonne, a celebrated pastor of Amsterdam, 
in the second half of the last century, notorious for 
the extreme freedom of his preaching, found himself 
at the Hague, and appeared at the Court of the 
Prince of Orange. He saw himself surrounded by 
the officers of the Stadtholder, who pressed him to 
preach on the following Sunday. He resisted the 
entreaties, which redoubled. Pursued by these per- 
haps too lively solicitations, he consented to give an 
opportunity of hearing him, under promise that the 
household of the Prince would be present at the ser- 
vice, and on-condition that no one would be offended 
by his freedom of speech. Both sides showed them- 
selves faithful to the engagement ; all the nobility of 
the Hague had invaded the church, and-the preacher 
did not falsify his reputation for eccentricity and for 
boldness. He took for his subject the meeting of 
Philip the Evangelist and the officer of the Queen 
of Ethiopa (Acts vii.), and after an historical exor- 
dium, he announced in this manner the division of © 
the discourse :—‘‘I find in this recital four subjects 
of astonishment which increase one upon the other: 
1st, a courtier who reads the Holy Scripture, which 
is sufficiently surprising ; 2nd, a courtier who owns 
his ignorance, which is more surprising still; 3rd, a 
courtier who asks his inferior to instruct him, which 
should cause a redoubling of the surprise: and lastly, 
Ath, for this surprise comes to the climax, a courtier 
who is converted; let us,” &c. This division of a 
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sermon is full of talent, but it is remarkable for one 
grave defect, that of being infinitely too witty. 

It is conceivable that the ground of a discourse 
may, like the plan, be too ingenious, and may merit 
censure by its dryness and its subtlety. One of my 

_ collections contains a sermon upon the reply of the 
apostles to the question, ‘“‘ Whom do men say that I 
the Son of Man am? And they said, Some say that 
Thou art John the Baptist: some Elias; and others, 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets” (Matt. xvi. 13, 

14). The idea of it is, that modern incredulity and 
- ignorance, still mistake Christ, just as His contem- 
_ poraries mistook Him. They see in Him only a 

-moralist like John, an enthusiast like Elias, a patriot 
like Jeremiah; or rather they stop in dimness of 
faith, and take Him for some “ one of the prophets,” 
of the reformers who have marked by a religious 
reformation their passage through this world. This 
discourse, one of those which I have most carefully 
prepared, has succeeded neither at Paris nor at 
Nismes where it has been preached, and whatever 
usefulness the development, taken separately, may 
haye, is lost in the oratorical artifice which it was 
necessary to employ in order to lead on the parallels. 





X. 
ON SOME QUICKSANDS OF PREACHING. 


Berorz entering upon the study of the capital ques- 
tions which remain to be treated of, it may be useful 
to point out some other quicksands on which we too 
often see preaching imperil its success. 
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We do wisely to shun too small matters* and too 
special matters. Religion touches on everything; it 
may be said that everything is within its sphere, 
that everything enters into its domain. Hence the 
temptation to bring down preaching to the most in- 
significant details is sometimes sufficiently strong. 
The disadvantage we run in doing so is two-fold; on 
the one side, it is difficult to ennoble, to elevate such 
objects; on the other, they interest only a very 
small fraction of the audience. 

P. D. Huet, the author of a volume of sermons in 
which real talent is observable, has inserted one upon 
“The Shining of Stephen’s Countenance” (Acts vi. 
15). This is to preach upon a detail. 

Beginners, it is true, yield to a contrary excess. 
Far from treating of points of detail or of special 
subjects, they imagine they have never enough 
matter before them, and compose encyclopedic ser- 
mons. My excellent friend and colleague, Teissédre 
VAnge, recollects his father, the pastor of Middel- 
bourg, saying to him as he came from the delivery 
his first discourse, “‘ My friend, thou hast put the 
whole of Christianity into this sermon, but it does — 
not hold it.” This innocent ambition, however, 
quickly passes away; preaching spontaneously re- 
strains itself. 

To return, the least things of all are personalities. 
Is there any use in showing at length their incon- 
venience and peril? Not only ought every direct 
apostrophe to be severely interdicted (we know that 
even the civil law punishes them), but simple allu- 


* “The strength of the mind increases with the amplitude of the 
matter, andno one can attain to a brilliant and famous eloquence if the 
subject does not come up to a certain height. Crescit cum amplitudine 
rerum vis ingenii, nec quisquam claram et illustrem orationem efficere 
potest, nisi qui causum parem inyenit.”—TZacitus, Dialogue upon Orators, 
Xxxvii. 
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sions to recent events, pictures of characters in which 
some hearer may be recognised and recognise him- 
self, denunciations of scandals which begin to be 
noised abroad or to disappear, are grave errors, im- 
prudences of which in every case we repent. As 
vehemently as your faith commands you, “ declare 
unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin” 
(Mic. ii. 8); but never raise the least fold of the 
pavilion in which the transgressors of the age hide 
their iniquities, even though they have reared it in 
the sight of all Israel upon the terrace of their 
palace. In other words, to the most public scandals 
it is not permissible to add the publicity of the pulpit. 


Your right is not to accuse the sinner, but to lead him 


to accuse himself in the secresy of his conscience. 

To this rule, we sometimes wish for an exception, 
in view of the want of assiduous attendance upon 
public worship. When we preach upon the favourite 
text—‘“‘ Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is” (Heb. x. 25), 
we speak before those who have not this manner, 
and the sermon does not reach the mark at which it 
is aimed ; whence it results sometimes that if we ob- 
serve in the church some hearers whose presence, in 
place of being weekly, is only monthly, tri-monthly, 
or perhaps annual, we seize the occasion of hurling 
against them a direct censure which accuses this in- 
difference. We gain by this, ordinarily, that they 
hold themselves to have been publicly proclaimed, 


and expose themselves no more to such an insult. 


I know a church where this has been done; I know 
also that those indifferently zealous Christians who 
attended from time to time upon the services attend 
there no longer, and, to crown all, they had no 
excuse—now they have one. 
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Another kind of personalities (if we may here 
employ this word) consists of speaking in the pulpit 
of. oneself, and introducing into a sermon private 
affairs. If it is fitting not to entirely prescribe these 
reminiscences, if some exceptions may be permitted 
and justified, if Reinhard has preached a very re- 
markable sermon “ Upon the re-establishment of his 
health,” it must be owned that the occasions ought 
to be excessively rare, and that the most watchful 
precautions of discretion, of delicacy, and of modesty, 
ought to guide the pen or the speech. 

Anecdotes have some analogy with personalities, 
without presenting, unless the anecdote be contem- 
poraneous, errors so blameworthy, inconveniences so 
grave. This is a very.easy kind, tempting even, but 
very perilous, and which neither is worth nor brings 
back what it costs. It tempts because it awakens 
the attention which languishes, furnishes an occasion 
for displays of eloquence, and assures a moment of 
success. But there are very few anecdotes worthy 
of the pulpit. Borrowed from the history of anti- 
quity, they Have a pagan savour which seems pro- 
fane ; drawn from modern recollections, they are too 
near ourselves, they shrink by the approximation, 
they render attention impossible, and force the sur- 
prised hearer to call to mind the famous saying, 
“What gives me a distaste for history, is to think 
that what we do to-day will one day be history.” 
If, in order to avoid antiquity and our own time, we 
cite some circumstances of the centuries preceding 
the Reformation, their Catholic flavour bewilders as 
coming from a Protestant pulpit. We are safe only 
if the anecdote is under the sanction of one of those 
great names which are surrounded by so pure a 
renown of learning and genius, of piety, and of 
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heroism, that the most severe faith is accustomed to 


bow in hearing them. These names are rare: the 
principal reformers, and above all, Luther; their 
immediate predecessors, such as John Huss and 


_ Jerome of ‘Prague; some personages in the history 


of our own church, such as Coligny, Duplessis- 
Mornay, Sully; and, in the world of science and 


- of letters, Milton, Newton: they must be such 


names if our churches are not to be astonished at 
hearing them pronounced. Without this shelter of 
a splendid fame, the anecdote will generally appear 


' small, unsuitable, out of place, and if on this point 


appeal is made tothe popularvoice, those who are most 
fond of this kind, and return to it oftenest, would 


~ be astonished at the bad effect which it produces. 


an 


. Anecdotes present this inconvenience, the more as 
a superior and very delicate talent is required in 
order to set them forth well. It is always difficult 


- to bring them out happily, to insert them happily in 


the context of the discourse, and, more difficult still, 
the recital finished, to go on with the discourse 
without a fall. The attention, for a moment held 
breathless, gives way, when, quitting the narration 
of an anecdote, it finds itself all at once led back to 


_ the theories of the discourse. 


Lastly, usually it is labour lost, and the hearer is 
greatly disappointed at finding that the example is 
not applicable to him. 

I am compelled for my own part to keep a tight 
reign upon a memory sufficiently well-stocked, and I 
can scarcely call to mind having ever related an 
anecdote from the pulpit; I believe that in my 
printed sermons there is but one single example. 

The objections against anecdotes are almost as 


_ available against quotations taken from other books 
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than the sacred books, It behoves us in this matter 
to preserve a strict sobriety and the severest taste. 
How few books are worthy of being given as authori- 
ties by the side of the Book of books, and how few 
authors have left a name, such that its renown is in 
proportion to the solemnity of our churches! For 
a much stronger reason, it is very rarely in con- 
formity. with the proprieties of the pulpit to quote 
the works of modern writers, and still less of living 
writers. But if, far from giving extracts and recom- 
mending the perusal of them, we wish to warn 
believers against reading them, we ought to fear 
exciting a curiosity which becomes a temptation. 
We forget that in thus attacking a contemporary 
writer from the pulpit, we attack one who cannot 
defend himself, and often this will be to do too much 
honour to licentious or impious publications whose 
ephemeral success interests only the worldling. One 
of two things occurs—either we mention these 
writings in such a manner that the title is at once 
murmured in the ranks of the auditory, in this there 
is scandal; or else the allusion is too vague for the 
book to be recognised, and the allusion is lost. 

To this rule of producing in the sacred pulpit only 
the sacred authors, I see no exception to be made, 
unless it be for the writings of the principal re- 
formers; and as for the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church—it is, perhaps, a Huguenot prejudice— 
their names sound badly to my ear; and a lively and 
useful feature, gleaned in the immense collection 
of their woiks, always leads away my thoughts 
towards the immensity of dogmatism without worth, 
and of mysticism without clearness, in which it was 
necessary to seek it. 


A distinction ought, however, to be admitted be- 
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tween a saying, an axiom, a maxim, an image, cast 
forth rapidly in the delivery, and a quotation of 
some extent. The difference is great. The hearer 
easily accepts a recollection of reading which, inter- 
calated fittingly, forms no interstice, and does not 
interrupt the series of the ideas, the march of the 
discourse. It is quite another thing to introduce 
into it a tirade of prose or of verse which contrasts 
with the rest. A preacher is always judged to have 
sufficient authority of himself, and to quote at length 
is to subordinate himself to the author whom he 
quotes. 

It is again to be remarked, with respect to quota- 
tions in the pulpit, that poetry is no better than 
prose. It is worse. It leads to a more sensible’ 
disparity ; it sets the recollection of the auditory 
a wandering, and when the attention returns from 
the poetic rhythm to ordinary phrase, it is a fall 
for it—and for the orator. 

Equally with quotations of verse, those long com- 
parisons which are one of the beauties of epic poetry, 
ought to be banished from our discourses. An in- 
genious and striking parallel which demands only a 
few words, a similitude which consists only in a rapid 
trait, may come in fittingly. But the pomp of 
laborious comparisons which the epic loves, of which 
all treatises on rhetoric cite some examples, and 
which are introduced by an “ As we have seen,” &c., 
have a sort of affectation and of research irrecon- 
cilible with the severe simplicity of the pulpit. 
Besides, this kind of ornament is often too near 
neighbour to bad taste. The celebrated Pére Porée 
has inserted in one of his sermons a portrait of 
Bayle ; all the epithets from the code of the Inqui- 
sition are accumulated around this name, and the 
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fragment terminates by this allusion to the various 
thoughts on the occasion of the comet of 1680: 
“Who is he, finally? A man born for the public 
woe, who in the time when he undertook to write 
plainly upon comets, gave cause to Europe to presage 
that this dangerously luminous spirit would be one 
day himself a comet fatal to Christianity.” We see 
that, at any rate, it began by being fatal te the 
eloquence of the Jesuit. 

This instance, however, does not prove that com- 
parisons are impossible in the eloquence of the pulpit. 
It would be easy to allege examples of the happy 
employment of this resource of style in which sobriety 
and poetry meet. I will bring forward only one, 
which I have borrowed from Chrysostom, in order to 
show that the most ancient Christian eloquence knew 
how, in measure, and with taste, to employ this 
figure, of which afterwards such unhappy abuse has 


been made. Chrysostom compares “ faith to a young - 


tree which the gardener encompasses with an as- 
siduous culture, because it is necessary to it, but 
which he will leave to itself as soon as the plant is 
able to dispense with his care; thus God gave the 
power of miracles, even to some unworthy of it, 
because the new-born faith was not able to dispense 
with this aid; to-day even those who are worthy of 
it have it not, because faith has no longer need 
of such an auxiliary.” Here justice, elegance, sim- 
plicity, conciseness, everything is united. 
Apostrophes, invocations, ought to be at least 
as rare as similitudes, and almost as short. Let us’ 
not forget that after an apostrophe, an invocation, 
the discourse naturally falls back and returns to 
ordinary language. It is this return which is peri- 
lons and often fatal, to eloquence. The contrast 
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between the two styles chills, and it is’ not without 
effort that we set ourselves again to follow the orator | 
addressing himself anew to the auditory, and no 
longer to God, to Christ, to the angels, to famous 
personages or to imaginary beings, to material things, 
to abstract ideas which he personifies. Moreover, 
if it is difficult to bring these oratorical movements 
happily to a close, it is as difficult to bring them 
out; there is required for their introduction an 


_ ability so much the more consummate as they ought 
_ to be sudden, and burst forth all at once. 


Le Faucheur’s treatise contains a remarkable ex- 


ample drawn from a preacher whom he does not 
-name— Calvin perhaps, “I remember,’ he says 
_ (p. 210), “ one of the greatest and most celebrated 


preachers of his age, who, declaiming one day in 


_ a large assembly against the vices of the inhabitants 


of his city, and representing to the people one by 
one the calamities God would send upon it on this 
account, added in conclusion, ‘ And, lastly, God will 
abandon us.’ . . Then he resumed, weeping, and in a 


tone extremely touching and pitiable, ‘ And if Thou 


dost abandon us, merciful God, what will become of 


us??” ... This is perfect in strength, in simplicity, 


and in feeling. It is very rarely that these sudden 


jets of speech succeed to this degree, and we ought 
not too earnestly to press beginners to risk them, 
except very occasionally. 

In general, it must be allowed that a style too full 
of poetry is not suited to preaching, and that descrip- 
tions too highly wrought, too frequent apostrophes, 
do not serve to embellish it. Nevertheless, lyric and 
bucolic sermons are less rare than thought, even in 
our very positive age. J have heard discourses upon 
the beauties of nature which seemed stolen from 
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Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and others upon mourn- 
ing and death, in which we seemed to be listening to 
an echo of Young’s “ Night Thoughts” or of Hervey’s 
“ Meditations Among the Tombs.” Sometimes, also, 
we have heard rung out from the pulpit an ode 
in prose. The mention of these examples is sufficient 
to bring them into condemnation. Lyric enthusiasm 
to the length of a discourse, is an absurd attempt. 
True enthusiasm is of shorter breath, and the preacher 
is not a descriptive poet, a maker of elegies, a rhap- 
sodist, or a hierophant. 

It is not that admiration for the beauties and 
order of nature may not be excited from the Chris- 
tian pulpit; it is useful to cause that voice of the 
heavens to speak which David heard, and to cite 
those touching cases of providence which the Gospel 
sets forth, and which extends even to the sparrows 
(Matt. x. 22), But the descriptions ought to be 
very rare and very short. A sermon is not a poem 
in the style of the Book of Job, so that, it is fitting 
there to enumerate at length the marvels of meteor- 
ology and the phenomena of animal organisation. 
We must indicate them only, and leave the imagina- 
tion or the science of the hearer to gather up the 
details and to trace the complete picture. The 
Psalmist (Ps. viii., xix., xxix., civ.), St. Paul (Rom. 
i. 20), and Christ, if it is allowable to quote in this 
relation His example, teach us (Matt. vi. 28; x. 31; 
xvi. 2; Luke xii. 6, 27; John iv. 35) how, in 
invoking the testimony of nature in favour of re- 
ligion, it is fitting to address ourselves simply to the 
religious sentiment without launching out into de- 
tails or to a length which chills, and while leaving it 
the liberty of attaching its reflections or its remem- 
brances to the features which it prefers. 
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It is with mourning and with death as with 
nature; it is without stopping to make elaborate 
descriptions that it is prudent to speak of them. A 
defect which may easily become an habitual fault, is 
that of appealing too much to the feelings. We meet 
preachers who regularly make their auditory weep, 
and who are not satisfied otherwise, either with it 
or themselves. It is wise not to abuse sadness and 
tears, these will finish by drying up to appear no 
more, That there are certain subjects, certain re- 
miniscences, certain conjunctions, which ought to 
cause strong feeling, who will care to deny? And 
when such an effect is produced, who would choose 
to condemn it? I set myself only against a weekly 
regularity of emotion, and against the forgetfulness 
of the principle that a sermon does not, in virtue of 
being lugubrious, become in proportion more edi- 
fying and more salutary. 

The last defect, easy to avoid, which I shall point 
out, is that of compliments addressed to the auditory 
from the pulpit. 

In the Catholic pulpit we know that it is not to 
the auditory, but to the great ones of the world who 
have met in it, that the compliments are addressed ; 
the talent of offering them forms an essential divi- 
sion of books upon an oratorical art written for its 
preachers. Cardinal Maury is not afraid of saying, 
“« Established usage no longer permits ministers of the 
Gospel to announce the sacred Word in presence of 
the masters of the world, without burning before 
them some grains of incense.” Our church believes 
that it is impossible to forget more irreligiously that 
in the house of God we are in the presence of 
the true and only Master of the world, and that 
before Him, around the Christian pulpit, all Chris- 
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tians are equal. But sometimes we permit ourselves 
to address to believers words of goodwill and of 
affection which are too direct, too loving, and which 
have a false air of compliment. This is a weakness 
against which every preacher ought to be on his 
guard and a resource of which no one has any need. 
Oratorical adulations are below the dignity of the 
-sacred orator. He has no need of complaisance 
in order to captivate. He ought to be charitable, 
not obsequious, and flatteries are not expressions of 
Christian love. Between his auditory and himself, 
respect is exchanged, and preaching will be neither 
evangelical nor eloquent, if it is not independent. 
Like religion, it must make no distinction of persons. 





° XI. 
ON BOLDNESS IN PREACHING. 


Tuxse reserves, these restrictions, these rules of pru- 
dence would go beyond their aim, if they were not 
to leave to preaching a necessary boldness. In my 
judgment, modern preaching sins much more by 
timidity than by hardihood. It is not always 
sufficiently courageous, sufficiently frank, sufficiently 
_ direct ; it is less so than that of our predecessors ; 
it does not attack sufficiently near and in the front 
the favourite vices of the day ; it does not enter into 
a sufficiently close struggle with the age. If it 
ought to be practical and to occupy itself with the 
present time, as I hope to show, is it not above all 
on the subject of the errors and iniquities which 
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obtain the preference, the evil pretexts which are 
prevalent, the follies of former times accredited 
anew ; is it not upon the passions reigning with the 
most empire, that it ought to exercise its own? 
The preacher who ascends the pulpit does not strip 
himself of the authority of the pastor; on the con- 
trary, this augments under the sounding-board which 
sends forth the accent of exhortation or of censure. 
But we content ourselves with thundering vaguely 
upon the fallen and miserable state of man, original 
sin, human weakness, the impossibility of self-justi- 
fication. We speak much more of sin than of sins. 
We keep at a distance from details, in such fashion 
that each hearer, with the confidence in himself 
which this depravity of humanity supposes, is able 
to believe that it is his neighbour who is referred 
to. Singular circumstance! many ministries are 
more precise in respect to doctrine than in respect to 
morality, holiness, charity. We insist upon doctrine 
in detail, and upon duty in the gross. Yet, if it 
were necessary to choose between the two methods 
(which I do not at all believe), it would be better 
beyond doubt to put less precision in the exposition 
of doctrines than in the recommendation of virtues. 
That of charity above all, admired and exalted in 
preaching, is not always demanded with sufficient 
force, and by appeals sufficiently positive, by pictures 
sufficiently true. We fear to wound the rich, and to 
flatter, to embitter the discontents of the poor. We 
speak vaguely of the love of our neighbour, without 
saying anything of how he must be loved. We 
depict with emotion the good Samaritan kneeling by 
the wounded traveller, and pouring wine and oil 
upon his injuries; but we follow only afar off the 
priest and the Levite who go on their way, and the 
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censure is lost in the distance. I allow that all here 
is a question of shade, of degree, of form; I own 
that we must avoid wounding consciences; they will 
not allow themselves to be roughly treated, and 
too bitter remonstrances will exasperate in place of 
moving and gaining them. But in laying down 
these limits, which no one has a right to go beyond, 
it remains true that in general the preaching of 
_ charity does not show all the necessary courage. 

These reflections are applicable with equal justice 
to the choice of subjects. There are few matters 
relating to religion which we may not bring into the 
pulpit. It will be seen that I do not mean here to 
speak of texts of Scripture, or of recitals from the 
various historical books, although I have heard it 
maintained by a pastor who has published a volume 
of sermons, that the Bible does not contain one 
saying, not a feature upon which a discourse might 
not be composed and delivered. Now, as it would 
be necessary at least to quote the text once, I own 
that that seems to me an exegetical monstrosity ; the 
languages and the manners of the East are at such a 
distance from ours, and permitted a simplicity of 
expressions and of pictures so naive, that to affect 
this irreligious liberty of speech, under pretence {that 
the Bible authorises it, would drive a modern assembly 
from the church. But many subjects are still con- 
sidered inadmissible in preaching, which, according 
to my most settled persuasion, it would be a salutary 
and right thing to introduce there. They are found 
in doctrine; they are found in morality; and if it 
is more convenient to suffer our preaching to turn 
about in the course of its habitual circle, it cannot 
be denied that it would often be more useful to force 
it out of it. 
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I experience here some embarassment in citing 
examples which cast light upon, and confirm these 
observations. The reason is simple: boldness and 
temerity are relative questions; a discourse which 
may seem imprudent before one auditory may be 
easily accepted by another, and the orators of the 
pulpit make for themselves a measure of courage, 
a liberty of speech, which necessarily varies, accord- 
ing to the age of him who speaks. It is then 
impossible for one among them to tell his brethren 
when they have touched or not the limit of the 
boldness permitted ; but he may perhaps say when 
he thinks he reached it himself, without passing 
beyond it. 

In 1850, one of my colleagues of the National 
Assembly thought he did a useful thing in putting 
at my disposal a sum sufficient to circulate in large 
numbers among the working classes, three sermons 
entitled, “The meeting of the poor and of the 
rich” (Prov. xxii. 2), “The rich and the poor: 
heads of families” (1 Tim. v. 5), and “ The rich and 
the poor in their fatherland” (Ruthi. 16). I believed 
that I could not respond to what was expected of 
me unless I set forth in the discourse upon the bond 
of the family the fatal consequence of those unions 
destitute of every legal and religious sanction, which 
in the common language already have a name, 

_ so frequent have they become. I have ground for 
believing that this preaching has not been without 
its fruits, and nothing has caused me to fear that it 
shocked, either in the hearing or in the reading. 

It may happen, however, that we cool the senti- 
ments of the auditory, not only without wishing it, 
but without anything in the world having been able 
to cause you to fear or to forsee it. Amsterdam is a 
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great city of 300,000 souls, very proud of its port, 
of its commerce, of its splendour, of its churches, of 
its canals, and of the 17,000 stakes of Norwegian wood 
which serve as the foundation for its ancient Hotel 
de Ville. In 1823, I preached a sermon upon “ The 
Dangers of Great Cities,” and this sermon was taken 


_ wrongly. I cannot find a more just expression to set 


forth the strange effect which it propuced. On all 
sides it was reported to me that public opinion accused 
me of having pronounced from the pulpit a real satire. 
. . . I took the only course there was to be taken— 
I immediately published the discourse, leaving to the 
reading the task of reforming the judgment of the 
hearing. 





Th 


ON THE ADAPTATION OF PREACHING TO OUR OWN TIME, 


Onz of the characters of prudent boldness which the 
pastor ought to take into the pulpit, is that of adapt- 
edness. Preaching will not fully reach its aim of 
religious usefulness unless it is adapted to the times, 
fitted to the occasion—contemporary so to speak. 
Assuredly, it ought not to be so always. The 
truths of Christianity, the lessons of Christianity, are 
eternal as the thought itself of God from whom they 
emanate ; it would be madness to leave them to speak 
from the pulpit only of the ideas and systems, the 
interests and the events of the day. This would be 
to forget faith and morality, which do not change, in 
order to follow human activity in its infinitely varied 
evolutions ; this would be to forget heaven for earth, 
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and God for man. Evidently, in a regular course of 
preaching, by far the greatest place belongs to the 
Gospel, to its doctrines, its precepts, its hopes; and 
the rumours of the time ought never to drown its 
voice. 

With the same force, I would be the first to rise 
up against the imprudence which would make preach- 
ing an echo of: the gazettes, and would allow it to 
fall to the level of the little circumstances, the petty 
passions of the moment, of the low attacks which it 
ought to disdain with all its pride, of the worldly 
scandals which it ought to pass by in.silence, of those 
changeable caprices of the world which are unworthy 
of its attention. It would be folly to attempt to 
imitate to-day the excesses of the orators of the 
League in France, or of the epoch of Charles and 
of Cromwell in England, who spoke much less as 
preachers than as tribunes. It would be another 
kind of folly to criticise in the pulpit the dresses of 
females, one of the favourite subjects of the Catholic 
orators of the sixteenth century. The delicacy of 
modern taste knows not how to tolerate these pitiful 
improprieties. Some attempts in both kinds made 
very recently in other churches than ours have met 
with a general condemnation. 

But I do not admit that the Christian pulpit ought 
to be a stranger to the age which presses around it; 
I do not admit that preaching may, except to its de- 
triment, refuse to trouble itself with the march of 
the human mind, or to interest itself in its great and 
new discoveries, in the imposing events which occur, 
in the institutions which come into being, in the 
considerable advances which are made; in a word, 
in everything which has taken a notable hold upon 
the attention of the people, in everything which 
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concerns its lot and its labours. No; the Christian 
religion is the definitive religion of humanity, and 
by virtue of this title it has something to say upon 
everything. It takes part for or against everything. 
It mixes itself with perfect right in whatever it 
happens; here, where a retrograde step is being 
made, to arrest it; there, where a- step forward is 
being taken, to conduct it. This intervention of the 
pulpit in contemporary affairs imposes a measured- 
ness, @ prudence, a dignity even, without which we 
run the risk of compromising the Gospel and public 
worship. It is a matter of tact. But it is incon- 
testable that we especially, who do not believe in 
the Romish distinction of what is the world, and of 
what is not so; we, who do not enter “into religion,” 
’ but who are in it, and who do not recognise any 
holiness of cell or cloister,—we cannot shut our eyes 
to “the signs of the times.” We ascend the pulpit 
to see the age from a higher level, above its scorn as 
well as its hopes, and in a Christian manner to declare 
to it its doings. 

I add that the adaptation of our preaching will be 
a precious element of variety. 

Sermons composed in view of present conjunctures 
are far from being the most easy. They impose a 
very heavy addition of labour, and often excite stupid 
discontentments, which may even disturb and obstruct 
a career for some time. Nevertheless, I have always 
believed that my duty as a preacher, as well as my 
right, went thus far, and, without seeking oppor- 
tunities I have never shrunk back before them. I 
have taken as the occasion for subjects of sermons 
the jubilee of the Reformation in 1817, although 
this was a Lutheran commemoration; a rupture of 
the dykes, and the invasion of the sea with which 
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Amsterdam was menaced ; the civil war in our streets 
in 1832; the cessation of the cholera; the crime of 
Fieschi; the consecration of a separatist chapel in 
1840; the inundation of 1846; the opening of the 
church of Pentemont; the revolutién of February ; 
the days of June; the election of the synod of 1848; 
on this occasion, the vainly desired fusion of the two 
churches, the Reformed and Lutheran, and the schism 
which followed the assembly ; the polemic of socialism 
(many discourses); the Paris Exhibition ; the irreli- 

. gious folly of the evoking of spirits by the moving of 
tables ; * the anniversary of the taking of Rochelle, 
celebrated in the church Notre-Dame-des-Victoires 
in 1857; the promulgation of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception; the Mortara affair; and, more 
recently still, on the subject of the mandates of the 
bishops of France, the separation of the spiritual and 
of the temporal. I cite these different examples that 
no one may mistake what is to be called adaptation 
of the pulpit, and to show how rare are the conjunc- 
tures or the attacks which deserve to be taken into 
consideration by Christian preaching. These recol- 
lections, in fact, are those of forty years of ministerial 
life. 

Also, I believe that we may sometimes go further 
and consult circumstances a little more. I believe 
that preaching may take its inspirations from the 
flock, or from the injustices of our less notable, less 
famous adversaries. In the course of the autumn of 

* Apropos of adaptation of preaching, I have the greatest difficulty, I 
own, to picture to myself what the priests of the rural communes put 
into their sermons. When we think of the incredible mass of prejudices, 
of absurd credulities, of superstitious practices, which encumber the 
minds of country people in this pretended age of light, the casting of 
lots, the evil eye, the healings by sorceries of a thousand kinds, the 
divinations, the apparitions of the devil or of the dead, we do not com- 


prehend how it is that the rural preaching does not exert itself to uproot 
these deplorable follies. 
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1851, a general inquietude troubled the minds of 
men; I preached upon Jeremiah’s question to his 
fellow-citizens upon the disasters of Judah—* Who 
is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, when the 
Lord commandéth it not?” (Lam. iii. 37.) A book 
appeared, designed for the establishments for public 
instruction, and in this book youth is instructed to 
believe that the Reformation, the work of a monk 
drunk with beer and luxury, is only the restora- 
tion of the flesh; the more as it consists in laying 
down as a principle that to do what we wish is the 
true morality, to believe what we wish the true’ 
doctrine, and that when there is no longer any 
means of mangling or disfiguring the Bible, a Pro- 
testant is authorised to call in the devil for this pur- 
pose....I preached upon this saying of St. Paul: 
“We are made as the filth of the world, and are the 
offscouring of all things unto this day” (1 Cor. iv. 
14). Of these two discourses, the one showed to 
what a height.faith raises itself above politics; the 
other had a double aim, that of putting our heads of 
families upon their guard when they had come to a 
determination on the subject, of the education of 
their children, and that of showing to our adversaries 
that the virulence of their calumnies intimidates us 
little, and does not close the lips of the minority ; there 
is still some use in giving them this conviction. 

It must not be forgotten that, in a sense, inde-, 
pendently of every special circumstance, and in its 
general and habitual tenor, preaching, whether we 
wish it or not, is forced to put itself up to a certain 
point on a level with the age, and be adapted to it ; 
it does so without seeking to do it, and without per- 
ceiving it. We may convince ourselves of this by 
running through the volumnious collections of the 
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past time, and on comparing them with modern 
collections, without going back to discourses so 
ridiculous as those of Menot, of Barlette, of Valadier, 
or so vehement as those of the celebrated Gerson, 
In our reformed Church of France, it is the same; 
the discourses, not only of the reformers, but those 
of our great orators of Charenton, those even of 
Saurin and his refugee competitors, those whom 
Switzerland or Holland admired in the last century, 
would not be either supported or sufficient to-day. 
The adaptation of the pulpit is therefore a necessity. 
The preacher does not do it; he undergoes it, which 
amounts to saying that the authorities which succeed 


_ each other from generation to generation, accept only 


a preaching made, so to speak, to their measure and 


- impregnated with their spirit. 


It is just to apply the same reflections to dog- 
matic preaching. The shade of the faith of an epoch 
is reflected in the sermons of the epoch and varies 
with the variations of our church, which constitute 
one of our weaknesses when, like the first adversaries 
of Bossuet, we wish to palliate or to deny them, and 
one of our sources of strength when we consider 
them as a rightful consequence of our principles and 
a legitimate characteristic of individual faith. The 
most decided lovers of the ancient doctrine do not 
preach it as it was preached formerly: there are 
doctrines which they no longer preach, or which 
they scarcely preach at all; the age exercises a tacit 
influence upon the theology of their discourses. 

Adaptation in the course of a regular ministry, 


- and in the measure which it is fitting to preserve, 


will succeed only if the preacher, in place of living 


_as a recluse, of never issuing from his study, of con- 


sulting only his books, goes out into the world, not 
é 
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as a worldling or as a cynic, but as an attentive 
observer, as a discreet hearer ; and there are different 
ranks of society which he is bound, in a religious 
interest, to study. Massillon replied to his superiors 
who reproached him for frequenting society too much, 
that it was to know it the better. It is unworthy 
of a pastor to lead a dissipated and frivolous life ; 
but he will weaken his ministry if he only knows 
how to keep his place in his family circle and in his 
study. He must take a nearer view of the age, in 
order to judge it, to censure it, to direct it. We do 
not divine the spirit of a generation, evén though it 
be contemporaneous. The old comparison, that the ~ 
physician ought not to know diseases only, but the 
diseased, is always just; and to choose the moment 
and the means of leading back the strayed sheep to 
the fold, he must know himself how to go out of it. 





XIII. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF THE AUDITORY BY .PREACHING. 


Tuts inevitable pressure of the age is undergone, 
did I say ?—it is true, and yet far from undergoing 
it blindly, and placing himself under it in a servile 
fashion, the preacher should direct and govern it. 
In other words, the preacher will be of his time. 
But in the course of a prolonged ministry he must 
know how to gradually carry on the spiritual 
education of his flock. In proportion as he ad- 
vances in his career and as age adds to his 
experience, to his authority, to the reliance which 
sustains him; in proportion as the treasure of 
the confidence he wins accumulates, his preaching 
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ought to advance with him, and his auditory with it. 
In strengthening it, he strengthens himself; in 
enlightening himself, he enlightens it; in elevating 
himself, he elevates it; he is understood more easily; 
it becomes accustomed to his method ; it is lifted up 
- to his level; his advances and those of his hearers 
have marched side by side; he can put into his dis- 
courses more science, more depth, and also more 
familiarity ; he may exact and obtain a more diffi- 
eult attention; he may touch on matters, present 
considerations, treat of texts before which he would 
have with wisdom shrunk back earlier. This grada- 
tion ought to be sensible in the ministry of every 
pastor who has grown grey in the service of the 
same Church; he will preach in his last years ser- 
mons what would have been wrong for him to have 
hazarded in his first years. For my own part, I can 
say that in the measure that I grow old, I force 
myself to draw from the privileges of age a profit 
which compensates, up to a certain point, its incon- 
venience, that of rendering my preaching stronger, 
more direct, more incisive. In the beginning of my 
career, I would not have believed myself able to 
take into the pulpit the “Married Life” (of which 
I have spoken above, nor to define in the pulpit 
the Immaculate Conception (“ Sermons,” vol. iv., 
No. 17). I cannot, then, too earnestly recommend 
reserve to the young, liberty to the old, and to all 
the ascending step. To stereotype our preaching, to 
leave it at the same level towards the end as towards 
our entry upon the ministry is, unless we take care, 
to lower it. 

This increase of force and freedom, in proportion 
as we draw near to the end, ought perhaps to make 
itself felt in sermons on Charity more than in all 
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others; I have already observed that boldness too 
often bends in treating this matter. It is certain 
that our churches give much, and, proportionally, 
more than any other communion; it is not less 
certain that they do not give enough. One of my 
last meditations upon this grave subject had for its 
text, “the mammon of unrighteousness” (Like 
xvi. 9), and upon the use that is made of opulence, 
and upon modern luxury put into the balance with 
the duty of benevolence, I presented some con- 
siderations which had much need of the cover of a 
lengthened ministry. 

This education of the flock, this progression in 
preaching, ought to have a point of departure; it 
will be of extreme importance to fix it with Justice. 
Preaching in its beginnings, and before the auditory 
is moulded to the method of its pastor, ought to be 
proportioned to the average of intelligence and of 
religious light, and ought to place itself a little 
above it. There is no inconvenience in the multi- 
tude finding the sermon a little profound, and in the 
elite finding it a little simple, if it touches, if it 
“nterests, if it obtains the necessary attention. It is 
between these two extremes that the mean must be 
sought and maintained, changing with the progress, 
rising with that gradual education of the auditory 
which I have tried to define. If the preaching is 
not placed at this just mean and descends lower, it 
comes to pass that the piety of the enlightened and 
intelligent believers has no longer any aliment, and 
ends by despising discourses which tell it nothing ; 
the strong are sacrificed to the feeble. If, on the 
contrary, the mean is habitually overpassed, the 
simple are disheartened by a preaching which they 
cannot follow. ‘The sacred orator has no right to 
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neglect or to ask too much either from one or 
the other; he ought to be the teacher of all. The 
measure, undoubtedly, varies from church to church, 
from auditory to auditory ; but it will be less difficult 
to fix it than is thought, by conversing on the ser- 
mon, by interrogating the most attentive, by ob- 
serving the impressions received, by studying the 
success that is obtained, 

The last point is, in my judgment, of great im- 
portance. Yes, to know how far we may go in a 
regular ministry, to know how near we have come to 
the spiritual education of our hearers, it is indis- 
pensable to study our success. 

And, first of all, we must from the pulpit carefully 
observe the degree and the kind of attention of which 
we can assure ourselves. We may distinguish several 
very different kinds of attention; the vacillating 
attention, which the distraught expression of those 
present, the movements of their bodies, the averting 
of their countenances, betray ; the moved attention, 
easy to be excited, anxious at intervals, but which 
lasts only a few moments; the astonished attention 
which is betrayed by a certain inquietude of aspect 


and sometimes by light smiles soon repressed; the 
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laborious attention which endeavours toilsomely to 
comprehend, and which is recognised by the knit 
foreheads, the frownings of the eyebrows, the vague 
expression of the features ; the attention of adhesion, 
which illumines the face, makes the head bow, and 
often the eyes to turn towards the neighbour, as if 
to demand his adhesion also; the fixed, immoveable 
attention, riveted to the speech which rings forth, 
and which leads us to say that the orator holds his 


‘auditory. That which has given birth to the old and 


poetic image of chains of gold issuing from the mouth 
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of the god of eloquence is the best. Happy is he 
who can call it into being! It produces a kind of 
repercussion from the preacher to the auditory and 
from the auditory to the preacher, which benefits 
both, touches them, animates them, penetrates to 
the bottom of their hearts, transpierces them, and 
sometimes on both sides goes on even to enthusiasm. 
I hold it as settled that a preacher who, without 
deluding himself, knows how to form an estimate of 
the manner in which he is heard, will easily discover 
if he has exactly recognised the progress accom- 
plished, and the point at which he ought still to stay 
his preaching, in order to adapt it to the majority, 
to the average of his hearers; furthermore, he will 
have given himself a profitable lesson in eloquence. 

This method of appreciating the effect we produce 
is possible everywhere. Another resource, appli- 
cable, it is true, only in large towns, is not to be 
neglected. This is to follow and to note with care 
the differences of attention, of collectedness, of assi- 
duity in the various churches, when one denomina- 
tion possesses several, whether or not usage admits 
of our taking the same discourses to one church after 
another. In the manner in which his sermons are 
heard and welcomed in the various churches dif- 
ferences will assuredly be presented which cannot 
escape an experienced preacher. These differences 
will show him what kind of discourses are best suited 
to the several congregations, what demands he may 
make upon the attention’ of his auditories, and what 
efforts he must still put forth in order to render his 
preaching everywhere equally accepted, equally 
useful, 

But, some one will say, in preaching must we then 
occupy oneself with the sermon, and, on this sup- 
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position, with quite another thing? To that, I 
answer boldly: Yes. It is very important that the 
orator should feel himself sufficiently master of him- 
self, and that his preparatory labour should have 
been sufficiently complete, in order to allow of his 
occupying himself with all that passes in the church, 
under his eyes, without suffering himself to be put 
out of his way. In very truth, this tacit surveillance 
is only presence of mind, the great resource of the 
orator; we always have more or less of it; we can 
always endeavour to have it in greater measure. 

An objection apparently more grave remains to be 
refuted. This spiritual education of the auditory 
_ supposes, I have said, that the means of its enlighten- 
ment shall be a little overpassed; otherwise, the 
lesson will teach nothing and the education will not 
advance. Is there not room to fear, then, that the 
auditory will not be always in perfect harmony with 
the preacher, and that preconceived opinions, old 
prejudices, will set themselves against the sermon? 
In my judgment, the idea of this constant accord is 
a great error, and to seek it is only to pursue a 
chimera. I doubt if any one succeeds in it in the 
Catholic pulpit, whence the preacher speaks, never- 
theless, in the name of an infallible authority which 
decrees the doctrine in setting it forth, and whose 
teachings may not be discussed. But I have no 
doubt that it is impossible for any one to succeed in 
it in the Protestant pulpit. We address ourselves 
there to an assembly of believers, of whom every 
one has a right to draw his faith from the Scriptures 
freely interpreted by the conscience and. the reason. 
Moreover, the aim of the Protestant preacher is not 
to prove unmistakably the docility of the faith of the 

people and that entire harmony which the Romish 
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priest ought to demand between his convictions and 
those of his hearers. Our aim is not only to teach 
the faith, but the means of arriving at it, to teach 
the use of freedom of examination by ourselves em- 
ploying it the first, to provoke, to direct this exami- 
nation, to enlighten minds, and to announce the 
truth without ever imposing it. It may then happen 
that a Protestant sermon does not carry a full and 
entire assent on the part of all the auditory. Indi- 
vidual faith, which alone rules among us, accounts 
for those divergences, those latent objections which 
raise themselves around our pulpit. It is enough 
that our sermons edify, move, compel reflection, 
furnish to piety a salutary aliment, occupy the con- 
science, oblige the believer to examine himself, to 
seek Christ, to raise his soul to God. All these fruits 
may be produced without a servile docility. In the 
Church as outside of the Church, the Protestant does 
not believe because he is told, and the last word of 
our preaching ought always to be that of St. Paul’s: 
“T speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say” 
(1 Cor. x. 15), 





XIV. 
THE QUESTION OF AGE, 


Tux counsels of the three last chapters upon the 
degree of boldness which is suitable to the pulpit, 
the adaptation of preaching, and the continued and 
gradual education of the auditory, are dominated by 
what we may call the question of age. It is touched 
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upon here and there by some words in the preceding 
pages; but this point is so important that it will not 
be unprofitable to return to it. 

The administrator of sacraments which have an 
actual worth, an intrinsic efficacy totally independent 
of the dispositions of him who dispenses them and of 
him who receives them; possessing authority to 
refuse or to grant them, according to his personal 
discretion ; the depositary of the exorbitant and also 
discretionary power to absolve the sinner, or not to 
do so; the organ of an infallible church which traces 
for faith the circle beyond which it may not go 
without heresy and without anathema; the indis- 
_ pensable mediator between God and the believer— 

the Catholic priest is little troubled at being young. 
He is imposed upon his parish; the flock can have 
recourse only to him: there is nothing personal in 
his ecclesiastical authority. As a moral guide he 
gains by growing old; as a priest he gains nothing 
by it, and his individuality i in no degree affects his 
ministry. 

The Protestant pastor is in a very different situa- 
tion. His authority is less ecclesiastical than moral, 
and reposes as much upon the confidence he inspires, 
as upon the character with which he is clothed. 
His clerical investiture is a means, not a power. If 
he alone in his church has the right of administering 
the sacraments, he has not that of refusing them or 
of attaching to them imperious conditions; whoever 

_ demands them from him, obtains them. He neither 
lays injunctions upon, nor utter menaces against any 
one. And to crown all, he has no more authority in 
the “house of mourning” than in the “house of 
feasting,” over death than over life ; he exhorts the 
believer and the dying; he decides nothing for him, 
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and in his last prayers, according to the true and 
touching expressions our ancestors loved, he com- 
mends the soul to God, and never anticipates its 
judgment. 

Thus the Catholic Christian has for pastor whom- 
soever is given him; the Protestant Christian, whom- 
soever he chooses. 

It follows that preaching, among us especially, 
ought to be proportioned to the age of the preacher. 
Moreover, both in respect to the plan, the style, and 
the delivery, the preaching of a young man will be 
different from that of a man who has reached 
maturity, or of an aged man. And it must not be 
forgotten that youth lasts longer in preaching than 
in life ; the virile age arrives later for the sacred 
chair, and if Cicero enjoined his emulators to remem- 
ber their age (De Orat. iii. 15), how much more 
ought the preacher of the Gospel to recall his! 

Yet on this matter men deceive themselves. 


Scarcely have they risen from kneeling in their 


consecration to the sacred ministry, scarcely have 


they entered upon his functions, than we see young 


ministers remember so well their learning and their 
rights, that they forget their age. They preach with 
an authority which has not yet come to them, with 
a vehemence which betrays too mnch confidence ; 
the most delicate questions contain nothing which 
embarasses or alarms them, and they rest upon an 
experience to which there seems wanting only the 
time in which to have acquired it. 

Is it a question of doctrine? We would think 
in listening to them that their faith is already com- 
pletely settled, that no doubt remains for them, that 
no obscure spot ever makes its appearance upon a 


luminary so resplendent, and above all, that it is . 


impossible for it ever to vary. 
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Is it a question of morality? Their preaching is 

excessively severe. They always demand the most; 

_ make of sin pictures so exaggerated that the sinners 

do not recognise themselves in them, and unceasingly 

hold in their hands the stones which in the presence 

of the Saviour, men did not cast at the adulterous 
woman. 

Is it a question of the future? As they seem to 
be ignorant that the “ yoke is easy” and the “burden 
light” in this world, of the judgments of God (not 
only against the hardened, but against the lukewarm, 
the worldly, the unbelieving of every order,) they 
trace so terrible a picture, that one would suspect 

that they had beforehand received confidential com- 

munications respecting the Divine vengeances, and 
that we no longer know how there will be an 
accomplishment of the Saviour’s declaration that 
there will be demanded from each one what has 
been given to him. 

Even upon private subjects, upon family relations, 
upon the education of children, we hear some juvenile 
sermons that are remarkable for a courage of in- 
experience whose sincerity is its only excuse; these 
young ministers speak of a family before having one, 
and of education before haying finished it. 

Ordinarily also, the delivery corresponds to the 
matter, and is distinguished by an assurance, an 

ardour, sometimes a bitterness and an emphasis, 
which carry these exaggerations still further. 

It is certain that faults of this kind are also of the 
number of those on account of which we do not 
correct ourselves spontaneously. We can only hope 
to avoid them by the aid of the good counsels 
of sincere friends; and furthermore, it is certain 
that these errors, these imprudences, are of the 
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gravest character. We do not thus serve religion, 
and we injure ourselves, we becloud our success, we 
darken our future, we heap up at the outset of our 
career a mass of prejudices which we shall have 
great difficulty in afterwards overturning. Our con- 
gregations are mainly composed of hearers older than 
the young minister who is beginning his course, and 
St. Paul wrote to Timothy: “ Rebuke not an elder, 
but entreat him as a father” (1 Tim. v. 1). The 
human heart is so framed that it is easily moved to 
resentment when duty is represented to it with too 
much rigour, without the weight of years justifying 
the exhortations. We must then resign ourselves to 
patience and waiting, that our preaching may be 
able to grow old with us.. In a word, a too early 
severity will miss its aim, a more matured severity 
may reach it. 

Merely in the artistic point of view, it is impor- 
tant that beginners should be impressed with the 
idea that modesty, gentleness, deference are true 
oratorical resources, which far from impairing the 
effect of a sermon, add to it and exalt it. The surest 
means of obtaining the result which St. Paul recom- 
mends to his beloved disciple in saying to him, “ Let 
no man despise thy youth” (1 Tim. iv. 12), is to 
bear in mind that we are young. 





XV. 
ON PLANS OF SERMONS, 


Ir is time to pass to the actual composition of ser- 
mons, without making any difference between written 
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sermons, destined to be read or recited in the pulpit, 
and sermons improvised from an extended analysis 
or from simple notes. It is sometimes imagined that 
the rules of composition differ according as the 
preacher reads, recites, or improvises. This, I can- 
not doubt, is a great and perilous error. I shall 
endeavour to demonstrate it. It is important, on the 
contrary, whatever method of delivery may have 
been adopted, that there be composition in the 
complete sense of this word, which I designedly 
employ. 

In general, in courses and treatises on the oratori- 
eal art there are discussed a mass of idle questions 
upon the subject of the composition of sermons, and 
on the advantages of ranging in order, first of all 
an exordium ; then the “ nexus,” an ancient word 
which we find in the margin of some old volumes of 
sermons, and which designates the connection between 
the exordium and the discourse; then the invitation 
or the counsel given to the auditory to be attentive, 
and to strive after education; then the first and 
second divisions, cut up or not into distinct points, 
and followed by a peroration. I have found, I own, 
books of rhetoric very prolix, but barren, upon these 
precepts, which appear to me very simple. They 
speak of an exordium—by which it is intended to 
_ say that a sermon must have a beginning, an entry 
into the matter; and a peroration—by which it is 
intended to say, undoubtedly, that as ermon must have 

a termination ; to these remarks we may add that a 
discourse must present something which may be the 
body of the discourse, between the commencement 
and the close. It would be difficult to contest this 
theory and not to admit that the beginning will be a 
kind of introduction, and the end a sort of summary, 
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each less extensive than the central part which in- 
cludes the development of the subject, whatever it 
may be. But I have always found it impossible to 
comprehend the utility of this hollow rhetoric, and 
notwithstanding the rigorous etiquette of all things 
under Louis XIV., La Bruyére did not comprehend 
it better, when he held up to the ridicule of his 
readers those preachers of his time who “ have 
always,” he says, “ by an indispensable and geometric 
necessity, three things worthy of our attention: they 
will prove such a thing in the first part of their dis- 
course, this other in the second, and this other again 





in the third; thus you will be convinced first of all - 


of a certain truth,—and this is their first point, of 
another truth, and this is their second point, and then 
of a third truth, and this is their third point; so 
that the first reflection will instruct you concerning 
one of the most fundamental principles of your reli- 
gion; the second of another principle which is not 
less so, and the last reflection of a third and last’ 
principle, the most important of all...” Assuredly, 
the great moralist was right, and yet, since he wrote 
these lines, how many sermons have been written 
upon similar plans! The Christian eloquence of the 
first ages was ignorant of this servitude of divisions, 
which scholasticism has bequeathed to us. 


. 


It must always be remembered that a sermon is © 


made, not to be read,—to read sermons is on the~ 
part of believers a work of supererogation,—but to be 
delivered and heard, and that eloquence, I again re- 
peat it, is a thing profoundly personal. I conclude 


from this that each preacher may compose his dis- — 


courses according to his own ideas, may put exor- 
‘diums at their head either long or short, ingenious 
or simple; in the body of his discourse two divisions 
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well marked, or points loosely connected; a perora- 
tion, summing up all, a direct application of the 
moral teaching, a pressing return to the dominant 
idea, or sometimes the ultimate consequence of the 
considerations advanced. All that may be left to 
the intellectual free-will of the orator. All that 
may be arranged by each one according to the reach 
of his talent; and to pretend to subject the mind, 
the sensibility, and the affections to shackles well 
measured beforehand, to pretend to reduce all sub- 
jects and all texts to compartments traced in advance, 
is to command our faculties to take flight and to stop 
them in the first spring. 

Nevertheless some precautions may be taken, some 
resources may be indicated, in respect of the first 
labour in the composition of a sermon, that of fixing 
its plan. 

I have indicated the danger of employing wit in 
the pulpit; it is above all in the art of dividing the 
discourse that is fitting to shun all research and to 
preserve an extreme simplicity. Undoubtedly it is 
permissible, it is useful to avoid those fatal divisions, 
worn even to the last thread, which allow everything 
to be foreseen and enable an attentive hearer to 
address to himself the sermon before it is delivered ; 
and those vulgar applications of texts and of the 
examples of the sacred books which every believer 
has heard even to satiety, even to the extent of 
ceasing to have anything to do with them. Un- 
doubtedly it is proper to try to put a little art, and 
if it is possible a little novelty, in the order and the 


chain of the matters we touch in passing or treat 


thoroughly. The great orators have always tried 
thus to keep the attention of their hearers awake, 
and to give freshness to their eloquence, Many of 
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Saurin’s plans, especially, are very happily imagined 
Nevertheless, it is true that a plan of a sermon too 
highly wrought, too subtle, too ingenious even, to 
employ the gentlest word, racks the attention and 
in great part destroys salutary impressions by the 
curiosity, by the efforts to attend, by the effects of 
surprise, which it excites. 

I must avow, even though I should be charged 
and convicted of heresy in every sense, that the 
sermonic divisions most generally admired seem to 
me to sin from want of simplicity. Let any one 
examine, without taking any side, Massillon’s famous 
divisions upon the three consummations: text, “ It 
is finished!” First consummation, that of the 
justice of God; second, that of the iniquity of the 
Jewish people; third, that of the love of Christ ;— 
and the division of Le Chapelain, in a discourse upon 
a taking of the veil: “Madame, in this distinguished 
world which listens to me, there is a world which 
condemns you, a world which bewails you, a world 
which regrets you; there is a world which condemns 
you, and this is an unjust world which I must con- 
found ; there is a world which bewails you, and this 

is a blind world which I must enlighten; there is a 
world which regrets you, and this is a world loving 
virtue and which I must console; in three words, to 
justify the wisdom of your sacrifice in the eyes of the 
unjust world which condemns you, this will be the 
first part ; to enlighten with respect to the blessed- 
ness of your sacrifice the blind world which bewails 
you, this will be the second part; to console on 
account of the eternity of your sacrifice the reason- 
able and Christian world which regrets you, this 
will be the third part... .” However ingenious 


and well-founded these thoughts may be, there is 
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here a kind of mosaic work, a procedure of numera- 
tion which is of very little use as a plan of discourse ; 
eloquence is stifled, tied up in these compartments so 
well marked. . Thus, the division of the sermon on 
the taking of the veil of the Countess d’Egmont is 
often cited; but who reads the sermon ? 

The divisions ought to be drawn either from the 
heart of the subject, or from the assertions of the 
text. 

An excellent division, suggested by the subject, is 
that of a sermon upon luxury, by Ancillon, the cele- 
brated pastor of the French church of Berlin, the 
preceptor of the Princes of Prussia, Matt. xiv. 19,— 


- “As much as a moderate luxury is innocent and 


legitimate, so much is an excessive luxury unworthy 
of man, regarded as a sensible being, as a social 
being, and as a moral being ; for it is contrary to his 
happiness, to the interest of society, and to the reign. 
of virtue.” 

A division not less remarkable, also drawn from 
the subject itself, is that of an unpublished sermon 
by M. de Bellefontaine, upon lewdness. “This is, 
first, a sin against God, who forbids it in His law; 
second, against society, whose order it disturbs ; 
third, against the creature of God who commits it ; 
and fourth, against the creature of God who is the 
the object of it, and who falls into misery and 
infamy.” 

A femarkable example of a division furnished by 


the text is found in the collection of J. Teissédre 


PAnge. The text is the saying of Jesus, “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth ; put I go, that I may awake him 


out of sleep.” “Let us show in what respects we 


may call death a sleep; let us prove that this sleep 
will undoubtedly be epg by an awaking, and 
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that it is necessary to be a friend of Jesus in order 
‘that this awaking be fortunate !” 

I will indicate a very simple means, which will 
almost always be successful, of drawing a happy 
and fruitful division from a text, viz., to lay down 
the problems the solutions of which it invites us to 
seek, to give the interrogative form to the thoughts 
which it suggests. Thesermon and its different parts 
become the answers. By this method the ideas pre- 
sent themselves voluntarily. Thus, let us apply it to 
some of the principal texts upon death and immor- 
tality. ‘Thou shalt die” (Gen. ii. 17). Questions: 
Who pronounces this terrible sentence? Against 
whom is it uttered? What kind of death is spoken 
of? What is the moment of its execution? How 
can it be escaped? 

“O grave, where is thy victory ?” (1 Cor. xv. 55). 
Questions: -What combat leads to this victory ? 
What weapons are useful in it? What helper will 
there aid us? What will defeat be if the victory is 
not won? 

“ To me to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). Questions: 
What do we lose with life? What do we gain by 
death? What proportion or what contrast is there 
between these losses and this gain ? 

“Here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come” (Heb. xiii. 14). Questions: What 
city have we then here below? At what distance in 
the future is our true city? How shall we seek it 
when it is not present? 

We can easily accustom ourselves to vary this kind 
of oratorical question, and I think I can affirm that 
there will be drawn from this method some real ad- 
vantages, if we impose only one condition, that of © 
binding together the different aspects of the text or 
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of the subject, and of maintaining the unity of the 
discourse. A very just remark of Professor Che- 
neviére is this: “Often we do not know how to 
account for the obscurity, the want of effect, which 
characterises a sermon, and that may be due to this, 
that one of the parts is led in a certain direction, 
while another-is taken in a different direction.” 





XVI. 


ON SERMONS WITHOUT METHOD, 


Tae complication and the minuteness of the rules 
to which treatises on the oratorial art wish to subject 
the composition of a sermon, refer not only to the 
wise disposition of its parts, but to the work itself. 
These precepts always remind me of the saying of 
_ the great Condé upon the tragedy “ Zenobia,” by 
D’Aubignac, a vehement defender of the famous rule 
of the three unities: Condé bore very good will to 
the poet for having followed Aristotle’s precepts ; 
but he did not forgive the precepts of Aristotle for 
having caused the poet to make so bad a tragedy. 
There is a mass of bad sermons ancient and modern, 
in which the badness prolongs and stretches itself 
wearisomely through divisions, parts, points, set 
out with a justness and in proportions that are 
irreproachable. Such an external and apparent 
arrangement of the discourse does not at all insure 
the observation of the only two rules which it appears 
to me indispensable to follow in the composition of a 
sermon. 
. H2 
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It is useless, undoubtedly, to dwell upon the neces-_ 
sity of meditating upon the subject, of at once going 
to the bottom of it and limiting it, of assembling the 
ideas, the examples, the passages which relate to it, 
of putting aside all that is only indirectly connected 
with it. To set oneself to compose, whether we write 
or not, without previous meditation, is to surrender 
our preaching to the hazard of the moment; is to put 
ourself on the way and set forth on our journey 
before haying asked whither we go. 

These two fundamental rules for the composition 
of a sermon are method and gradation. 

I mean here by method, the order, the connection, 
the concatenation of the ideas themselves; then of 
the groups of ideas one with another, so that the 
hearer always comprehends by what path he is being 
conducted, and from the commencement to the close 
is led on without effort, by natural, easily managed 
transitions, from development to development, from 
exhortation to exhortation, until the end is reached. 

The regular succession of points, of parts, of divi- 
sions, is the order of words, of phrases-—artificial 
order: the real method is the order of the thoughts 
themselves—logical order. 

Without this method we do not compose a true 
discourse. We heap up, we fashion a confused mass 
of detached periods, and, as the need of a repose 
makes itself felt from time to time, we may bind 
them together by transitions as ingenious as that 
succession of conjunctions often quoted as a natural 
commencement of a second part: “but however, as 
moreover. . . .” In these sermons thus disjointed 
and parcelled out, each fragment presents a whole ; 
it is a kind of mosaic work, less the cement, and 
which does not form a picture. 
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This absence of true method leads to the gravest 
inconveniences both for the hearers and the orator. 

The hearers, distracted and repelled in spite of 
themselves, never know where they are in what they 
hear, and the orator (unless he reads a manuscript) 
scarcely knows better. 

The hearers retain nothing of the discourse. They 
carry away on retiring an indistinct mass of remarks, 
assertions, wishes, apostrophes, without co-ordina- 
tion in the memory, and the impressions received 
are summed up in the saddest criticism which can 

_ be made by a believer who has just listened with 
attention, ‘ I do not know exactly what the preacher 
discoursed upon.” 

The orator is, in a sense, as unhappy as the audi- 
tory. I avoid advancing here what I propose to say 
on the subject of memorisation or of improvisation. 
I will only remark that, when the discourse wants 
method, memorisation is difficult, laborious, uncer- 
tain. As for improvisation, it is always practicable, 
in this sense, that we can always articulate words. 
But without method it is impossible for us to obtain 
a real success, to produce durable fruits, to fix in the 
minds of the hearers things which will remain there. 

It is, then, absolutely necessary that the principal 
thoughts form a series without interstice; that they 
be attached one to the other, and be connected by a 
logical union ; that each considerable fragment lead- 
ing to a pause in the delivery have its beginning, its 
middle, and its end; that the captivated hearer may 
easily follow the thread of the discourse, and that, 
rising thus from idea to idea without the succession 
presenting any rupture, he may suffer himself to be 
led towards a last appeal, a last stroke, which releases 
him and gives him over to himself. 
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The foundation of true method, of that which has 

. just been defined, is, then, a natural and vigorous 

logic in the general exposition of the ideas of the 
discourse. 

The most efficacious means is never to leave, never 
to go away from the plan that has been traced. 
Dispose the plan of the discourse as you please, pro- 
vided that it-be methodical ; but remain faithful to it. 

Form, the artificial oratory which ensures method, 
is in the conclusions and transitions. 

Each group of ideas ought to lead the attention of 
the auditory and the delivery of the orator, as it were 
step by step, towards a final idea which is its crown. 

Each conclusion ought to touch, so to speak, the 
transition which will lead the attention and the 
delivery to enter upon the succeeding group of ideas. 
« This system, it will be seen, is not conventional ; 
it is ruled by the very laws of the human mind. In 
the conceptions of our mind, and in our words which 
are their expression, nothing is isvlated, detached, 
without precedents, and without consequences: all 
is successional; there is a bond, even where there 
seems to be none. It is this law of our understanding 
which it behoves us to follow in the composition of a 
sermon, and whose observation facilitates hearing, 
and favours the delivery. 

And it is because there is nothing in this system 
artificial and arbitrary that it offers less difficulty in 
the way of actual practice than might be supposed. 
It demands, like every operation of logic, a certain 
force, a certain habit of reflection. It supposes that 
the sermon, written or extemporised, has been pre- 
pared in the serious sense of the word: it does not 
suppose, it does not demand anything more. 

Nevertheless I think I may say that want of 
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method is the most common defect of ‘preaching 
How many sermons would have produced and left 
an excellent impression, if, after the hearing, the 
memory of the assembly could have recognised and 
rediscovered the vivacity of the effects in the con- 
nection and the ease of the reminiscences. 

This defect, the most disadvantageous perhaps of 
all, is the most inexcusable, so much the more as 
it most frequently results from a shortened and in- 
sufficient preparation. We cannot give ourselves all 
the qualities of the orator; but, by imposing on 
ourselves the necessary trouble, we can connect our 
ideas and proceed with order in the composition of 
a, discourse. 

So much importance is to be attached to order and 
method, to regular division, exactly made and visible, 
shall I say in the larger sections of the sermon, that 
everything which seconds this order and renders it 
apparent for the auditory, ought to be judged useful ? 
We meet with preachers who deliver the sermon ata 
single flight, without repose, without interruption. 
Certainly, the fault is light, if there are any light 
faults in eloquence; but it is one. We thus de- 
mand too much silence and immobility from the 
audience; the less firm attentions experience some 
impatience; the less intelligent attentions have more 
trouble in keeping step with the march of the dis- 
course. Itseems natural to stop for a moment after 
the exordium and before the peroration; we see what 
we risk, not what we gain, in following a different 
usage and not taking breath. 
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XVII. 
ON SERMONS WITHOUT GRADATION. 


Mzrnop supposes gradation, and this second rule is 
a corollary of the first. 

By gradation must be understood that regular pro- 
gression throughout the entire discourse of its various 
portions, in such fashion as that each thought pre- 
pares the way for that which succeeds it, and that 
every point surpasses that by which it was preceded 
in interest, in vigour, in emotion, the body of the 
sermon excelling the exordium, the second part ex- 
celling the first, the peroration transcending all. ~ 

Let us not forget, I repeat, that what we have to 
do is to sustain the heat of delivery, and the atten- 
tion of an assembly even to the end. Without a 
well-managed gradation, it is evident that neither 
the one nor the other can be accomplished ; at least, 
it will be so only very imperfectly. 

Let any one represent a discourse proceeding | in 
a sense the opposite of natural gradation: the exor- 
dium is full of vivacity and heat, the commence- 
ment or the entry into the subject is more calm; the 
end of the discourse is cold and languishes, the pero- 
ration is icy, and the sermon expires, like one of the 
lamps of the foolish virgins, for want of nourish- 
ment. On this supposition, in which it will be seen 
I put matters at the worst, what will be the result ? 
One of two things: the delivery follows the sermon, 
animated at the outset, cooled by degrees, and coming 
by the application to zero; or else the delivery pro- 
ceeds contrary to the sermon, and the orator falls 
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Into the false contradiction of saying calmly what 
is animated in the composition, and with animation 
what is written in a more moderated style. Which- 
ever course he takes, whether the elocution be con- 
formed to the succession of the ideas or unfolds in a 
contrary sense, I defy him to prevent the attention 
from languishing rapidly ; I defy him to prevent im- 
patience from seizing upon the assembly; the un- 
happy orator will end in being heard only by himself, 
or at least will be listened to only in fragments ; 
which may end in putting him out of countenance. 

It is rarely that a sermon is thus, as it were, 
turned upside down, and that, full of energy at its 
commencement, it is extinguished by degrees in such 
vulgarities towards its close; but what unhappily is 
not rare, is for one part or other of the work to excel 
those which follow it, and a single fault of this kind 
will suffice to destroy the effect of the best wrought 
composition. This defect, so prejudicial, is one of 
the most common. The trouble to be taken in order 
to avoid it is very great; but we shall be largely re- 
warded for it both by the happiness of the delivery, 
by the attention of the auditory, and by the con- 
stancy of the impressions produced. I cannot too 
earnestly press upon our young ministers to break 
themselves to this necessity of their task, to this 
condition of their success. They must mature their 
plan in such a manner as to classify the ideas, the 
groups of ideas, the arguments, the examples, the 
exhortations in the order of their importance ; they 
must overturn their plan, if it has not led as its 
result to this indispensable order of the matter ; they 
must even, when the sermon is written, change the 
disposition of its parts, transpose them, and by means 
of new transitions, modify their series, if it is dis- 
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covered that the strong arguments have taken a place 
before the weaker, the moving appeals before the 
more tranquil, an aspiration full of fervour before 
the remindal of an example, an apostrophe or a 
prayer before a calm argumentation. This is the 
price of success, and to neglect this rule, to descend 
instead of rising, to take an imprudent flight and to 
fall back, is to cast between the orator and the as- 
sembly an obstacle which no eloquence can surmount. 

Who has not heard a last point, a last division 
destroy beforehand all the effect of an application 
which was not equal to it? 

Who has not heard a vulgar and languishing pero- 
ration disenchant the auditory of a sermon which 
until then had touched all hearts ? 

We may even go so far as to say, so important is 
this rule of a gradual progress in the discourse, that 
an exordium.may sometimes annul all the rest. My 
first volume of sermons, published in 1818, con- 
tains a Christmas homily upon “the Shepherds 
of Bethlehem.” Some friends had requested me to 
insert it; in my inexperience I yielded to their 
wish ; and when I asked them the reason of this 
choice: “It is the exordium,” they answered me, 
“which struck us.” In fact, I easily recognised 
that the sermon had not left the least trace in their 
memory. 

An indirect criticism of the same kind has been 
made relative to the sermon upon “The Aim of the 
Creation,” and by a competent judge, if ever there 
was one, Van der Palm, to whose merit and renown 
I have already referred. Dare I venture to avow 
that his criticism, this time, has not appeared to 
me well founded? The exordium and the discourse 
have seemed to me in just proportion. 
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These lessons nevertheless have profited me, and 
without ceasing to give to the exordium an attention 
which has sometimes been thought exaggerated, I 
have prescribed to myself two rules which since 
then have always guided me: that of resisting the 
temptation of exordiums ex abrupto, that of attach- 
ing a very great importance to the peroration. 

It is very rarely that the eloquence of the pulpit 
finds a good occasion for risking an exordium ew 
abrupto, and of entering so suddenly, and as it were 
by an explosion, into the subject. I have tried it, 
I think, only once, and in a special discourse, “The 

_ Souls who Perish,” upon Matt. xv. 31-33. The 

- sermon in general requires a.calmer delivery, and 
ought not to take the auditory by surprise. The 
alternative is sufficiently alarming: if this first word 
cast forth with vehemence from the pulpit does not 
succeed, the orator falls under the stroke of Horace’s 
question :— 


“ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu?’? 


And if he succeeds here, it is very difficult to 
sustain a long discourse at the height of so great a 
flight attempted at the outset.* 

An exordium of this kind is the so justly admired 
first reflection of Massillon, when pronouncing the 
funeral oration of Louis XIV.,in the midst of the 
sumptuous pomp of those royal funeral trappings, he 
directed his glance towards those mortuary vanities, 

- and cried, ‘“‘My brethren, God alone is great!” 
But the saying has almost caused the panegyric to 
be forgétten. 

* “We ought not, in commencing, take a flight which we cannot 
afterwards sustain, nor promise riches we have not the means of giving. 


The wise man proportions his expenditure to his capital,”—Mazimes sur 
le Ministtre de la Chaire. par Gaichies. P. 135. 
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Lastly, I have believed that it is always necessary 
to take very great care with the peroration.* Is not 
this rule an evident consequence of the precept to 
impress a gradual progression upon the developments 
of a discourse intended to be delivered in public? 
Nevertheless, it is often by the peroration that ser- 
mons are endangered; it is not sufficiently detached 
from the body of the discourse; the necessary pro- 
portions are not given to it; it is reduced to a suc- 
cinct and cold summary; of its last phrases there 
truly is not made a close, so that sometimes the 
auditory does not know if the sermon is ended, and 
is even in doubt until it sees the preacher bow and 
sit down. These are grave faults, serious disadyan- 
tages. The peroration, always drawn from the heart 
of the subject, will be more striking, more happy, 
if it becomes something apart, something different, 
something more vehement and more direct, which 
completes, which confirms the whole and forms its 
crown. Saurin, in this respect, is a model whom no 
sermoniser has surpassed. 

The end of our discourses ought, then, to be the 
object of a special study, of a special research, and it 
will often be found a valuable resource, when the 
sermon is ready, to reperuse the pages if it is written, 
to review the ideas if it is improvised, and to go thus 
in quest of a thought for the close which the whole 
suggests. Often also, when the labour is accom- 
plished except the peroration, a new attention to 
exhaust the text, a renewed examination of the 
neighbouring verses, of the circumstances connected | 
with it, of the deductions which flow from St, may 


* The eloquence of the Greek orators had carried so far the effects of 
their peroration, that, according to Quintilian (who expresses, it is true, 
some doubt in this respect) the laws of the Athenians had interdicted 
them.—De Orat Inst.,X. 1. 
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furnish an ingenious application, absent until then, 
‘which was not perceived, and which comes in fit- 
tingly. A text is always richer than we think. 

This is the place to oppose the surprising method 
followed by some of composing first of all the perora- 
tion, then the points of the discourse, and of reserving 
the exordium until it presents itself naturally when 
the task is finished. We can conceive of this system 
for the preface of a book, not for the beginning of a 
sermon. This is to build from the roof; this is to 
march backwards; I would almost say that this is 
to prescribe to oneself an effort against nature; the 

normal direction of thought is to go forwards. These 

artificial resources deceive those who employ them. 
In place of animating the peroration in order to 
render it more oratorical than the parts of the dis- 
course already written with fire, it would then be 
necessary to exercise one’s ingenuity in cooling those, 
lest they should surpass the conclusion for which 
they ought to prepare! The faculties of our mind 
do not allow themselves to be violated with impunity ; 
to introvert their regular exercise serves only to 
weaken their energy. 





XVIII. 
ON THE READING OF SERMONS IN THE PULPIT. 


From the study of the pastor let us transport the 
question into the church ; from the solitary labour of 
the composition of the sermon let us pass to study 
the delivery from the pulpit. It is little (to say the 
truth, it is as yet nothing) that the sermon has been 
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composed after the surest principles of this kind of 
production, that the text has been well chosen and 
well interpreted, that a severe method has classified 
the ideas, that a happy gradation has regulated the 
series of them. This sermon—it has to be delivered 
before an audience. All this first labour is only 
preparatory. The preaching of it is its test, and 
often its reward. 

The three usages which are presented to the choice 
of the preacher are reading, recitation, and impro- 
visation. Here, two preliminary observations are 
necessary. First of all, it is to be remarked that 
these three methods of delivery, distinct in reality, 
sometimes approximate and combine. Sometimes the 
preacher reads, without keeping strictly to his manu- 
script ; he changes, omits, adds, all while reading. 
Likewise, in reciting, it happens that the preacher 
abridges or that he enlarges, I do not mean from 
a failure of memory, but designedly. Lastly, impro- 
visation, according to the habits of - preparation 
adopted, participates more or less of memorisation. 
It is not the less true that the three methods cannot 
be at the bottom alike; they demand different efforts ; 
they have very dissimilar rules, inconveniences, ad- 
vantages. 

In the second place, we ought to set out with the 
idea that under all circumstances and whatever 
delivery may be adopted, the sermon is to be com- 
posed, in the strict sense of the term. Necessarily, 
reading and faithful word-for-word recitation suppose 
the composition of the discourse. But I do not admit, 
to whatever distance the preacher may depart in 
preaching from the manuscript placed upon the 
pulpit or learned by heart, nor when he improvises — 
from an analysis or from notes; I do not admit that — 
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he is ever dispensed from the previous labour of com- 
position. There will be an opportunity of taking up 
this idea again in treating of extemporisation ; let us 
speak first of reading. 

All the examples of Christian antiquity, and of 
the beginnings of the Reformation, are contrary to 
the system of reading. Neither the. Basils, the 
Chrysostoms, the Augustines, nor the Luthers, the 
Calvins, and their companions in toil, read their dis- 
courses, and still later, this method has never pre- 
vailed in our French churches; they renounce it 
more and more. 

It is the same likewise in the Lutheran church of 
Alsace, and the district of Montbelliard alone still 
offers some exceptions. In Holland, forty years ago, 
they read in all the pulpits; to-day they read no 
more. In Scotland, the usage of the manuscript 
prevailed thirty years ago, and commenced also to be 
abandoned ; its most distinguished theologians have 
condemned this practice. In Germany, save perhaps 
in some parts of Wurtemburg, the preaching is re- 
cited... . I have indicated before what has too 
often caused extemporisation to be preferred by a 
great number of German preachers. In England, 
the cold system of reading of the Anglican Church 
has been very spiritedly attacked from the commence- 
ment of the century.* 


* With respect to this matter, there has been given to the public a 
_ very curious piece of the reign of Charles II., addressed by his celebrated 
Minister, Monmouth, to the University of Cambridge, under date of the 
8th of October, 1674, to this effect:—“His Majesty has been informed 
that the custom of reading sermons is adopted by the preachers before 
the University, and his Majesty has commanded me to inform you that 
his pleasure is, that the said custom, introduced during the disorders of 
these latter times, be completely put aside, and that the said preachers 
henceforth recite their sermons, in Latin or in English, from memory and 
without the manuscript; which his Majesty judges to be a method of 
preaching more conformed to that of other churches, to the rules of the 
University, and to the very nature of this holy exercise. And that this 
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It is very difficult to admit that a reading can 
arrive at true eloquence. A manuscript is like a 
piece of ice interposed between the orator and the 
auditory. The mere sight of this unfortunate paper 
gives to the exercise of speaking an air of embarrass- 
ment and constraint which makes us think too much 
of art and impairs the effect. An orator is a painter 
who, in showing his picture, has nothing to do with 
showing his palette; the colours that have just been 
seen are no longer there. Let us add that the simple 
necessity of turning the leaves, which disarranges the 
attitude and interrupts the gesture, often at the least 
opportune moment, is contrary to nature in its settled 
points and fixed intervals, and forces the hearers to 
transfer their thought from the ardours of the orator, 
to which they would respond, to the tranquil labour 
of the writer, which does not concern them. 

It is so true that the manuscript causes a real em- 
barrassment, that, in order to escape from it, I have 
seen the strangest and sometimes the most unhappy 
devices employed. I haveseena preacher place upon 
the pulpit a heap of leaves written on one side only ; 
he slipped the leaf read into an interior desk below 
that which held the mass; but he happened to slip 
there two leaves at once, and that which he found 
under his eye, no longer made a connection with the 
page delivered. Another was furnished with a 
manuscript disposed like a fan: the lower corner of 


commandment of his Majesty may be understood and observed, it is also 
his pleasure that the names of all ecclesiastics who persist in this supine 
and slothful method of preaching be, from time to time, declared to me 
by the Vice-Chancellor in residence, under pain of the displeasure of his 
Majesty.” 

Bishop Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, affirms that the 
custom of reading in the pulpit arose from the denunciations often 
made, at this epoch of religious disorders, against preachers — they 
insured themselves of a means of defence by producing the manuscript 
from which they had read. : 
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each leaf was bent at its right side ; these folds were 
alternately at a right angle or at an acute angle, and 
thus the hand in falling upon the paper ran no risk 
of lifting two pages at once. All these artifices are 
in bad taste, and have little success. If the preacher 
reads in the pulpit, itis better to read frankly, taking 
no other care than that of having a manuscript easily 
readable and properly placed at the front of the pulpit ; 
and of turning the leaves without affecting a dis- 
guise that is useless and little creditable. It must be 
held as certain that upon this point hearers are not 
deceived; they always recognise when an orator reads: 

. should the hand not indicate it, the eye will certainly 
betray it. 

The system of reading, it is true, has not hindered 
some preachers from placing themselves in the num- 
ber of the most eloquent of their church. I have 
seen some striking examples of this in Holland; at 
Amsterdam, Teissédre Ange; at Leyden, Van der 
Palm ; and at this very moment Geneva may cite 
against these remarks one of its most celebrated and 
dearest names. Yet it is impossible for me to retract 
these observations. The successes won in spite of 
these disadvantages prove only the immense merit of 
those who obtain them. They have triumphed by 
force of talent over an obstacle which has caused a 
great number of their emulators to stumble, and in 
hearing them we cannot help saying: “‘ What would 
they be if they did not read!” 

Although a decided adversary of this method of de- 
livery, I think it less prejudicial than the mixture of 
reading with memorisation or improvisation. _ Some 
preachers write as much as time permits, read what 
they have written, and improvise what is wanting ; 
others learn by heart as much as they are able, and 
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read or extemporise the remainder. These goings 
backwards and forwards from one to the other have 
always appeared to me the most uncertain and worst 
of resources; so much so, that I would not dare in 
any case to counsel anyone to have recourse to it. 
Undoubtedly, eloquence and elocution are entirely 
personal things, and I think I have shown that I am 
sufficiently convinced of this; but if what we have 
to do is to point out to a beginner the best course to 
follow in his first attempts, it is to me impossible not 
to consider as a game, and not as a system, these 
sudden abandonments of one procedure, to pass to 
another, and soon to take up again the first. <A 
single remark is sufficient to confirm these doubts. 
With these sudden and repeated changes, it is in- 
evitable that the sermon, both in respect to its matter 
and its style, as well as the delivery, the posture, the 
gesture, the look, will present a succession of obvious 
disparities. - The discourse is no longer one; it follows 
the variations of the elocution, which varies in its 
turn with the phrases recited, or read, or improvised, 
and the auditory may believe itself to be in the pre- 
sence of different preachers, who relieve each other 
in a single discourse. I have tried this mixture, and 
I have never arrived at contentment with it. 

Before going further, it may be useful to prevent a 
misunderstanding: I am far from considering as an 
amalgamation of contradictory procedures the method 


which consists of writing the whole, committing as — 


much as we can, and extemporising upon this double 
labour of composition and memorisation. I will ex- 
plain myself further in relation to this system in 
treating of extemporisation. 
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XIX. 
ON RECITATION, 


Memorisation is the method most widely spread. 
Incontestably, it is the most prudent and the surest. 
It ought to be that of all young ministers during a 
long novitiate, a novitiate of several years, for the 
simple and sure reason, that if we begin with ex- 
temporisation, we are lost. It will be easy to 
demonstrate this. 

I hasten to add that I intend to speak here of 
recitation entire, complete, keeping to what has been 
written, neither more nor less, and even to the end. 
The advantages of this system are certain.* 

First of all, we write, and we accustom, we form, 
we force ourselves to write.f Style is formed, faci- 
lity is acquired, the sermons are filled; we put. into 
them things, not words; we put in them a much 
less quantity of the dull common-places, the insup- 
portable repetitions, the conclusions which never end, 
of inexperienéed extemporisation. The discourse 
presents that method, that connection of the parts, 
that progression of interest and warmth, which are 

* “ The method unquestionably the most efficacious, and, to speak truly, 
that which we follow the least, on account of the labour it demands, is 
that of writing much; the pen forms good speaking; it is the first and 
ablest of teachers.” ‘‘Caput autem est, quod, ut vere dicam, minime 


facimus (est enim magni laboris, quem plerique fugimus), quam pluri- 
mum scribere; stylus, optimus et prestantissimus dicendi effector et 
magister.”—De Orat., i. 33. 

This passage of Cicero’s is perfectly applicable to our own time. 

+ Upon this very subject we ought to meditate the admirable counsels 
of Quintilian (De Inst. Orat., x. 3), and to read the reflections of Oster- 
wald, who refutes with great judgment “those people who think they 
ean dispense with writing.”—De 0 Exeroise du Ministere Sacre, p. 48 et 
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so necessary, and the writer improves the orator, if 
the elocution is a little happy, if the orator scarcely 
ever succeeds in improving the writer. 

Delprat, the eminent chaplain of William I., had 
a voice so feeble, so thin, as that in the vast temple 
of the Hague he was heard with difficulty, as that 
oratorical movements were to him impossible, and as ~~ 
that he called his preachings his confidences; but 
the style and the thoughts of his sermons, written 
with the greatest care, recompensed all the efforts 
of attention. 

In every case, by memorisation we escape the 
sudden imprudences, the irreparable improprieties, 
the failures of a juvenile extemporisation. We 
know they may happen of so grave a character as 
to influence an entire career. A ministry which 
commences surrounded thus with a kind of pre- 
mature discredit has great difficulty in escaping 
from it. 

The question might be laid down in the simple 
point of view of religious duty. Is it not, in truth, 
to make the sacred ministry too cheap, and to treat 
the auditory, whatever it be, too unceremoniously, 
to go from the school-bench to preach “out of the 
abundance of the heart,” according to the consecrated 
expression—a perfidious word which we must distrust 
—is if not oftener penury than abundance? Is not 
this to arrange to give oneself the least trouble pos- 
sible, at the age in which it is wise to take the most? 
If we put our hand to the plough, it is necessary, not 
only not to look behind, but to drive it forwards with 
all our energy, and above all while our arm is young 
and vigorous for the work. _ 

The only method which, as prudence under the 
relation of art, or responsibility under that of reli- 
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gion, it is possible to recommend to our young 
colleagues, is evidently that of writing, of learning, 
and of committing. 

' What objections are ordinarily raised against this 
counsel ? : 

The considerable time demanded for the complete 
committal of a discourse? If preaching has in 

_ public worship the importance which our Church 
has always recognised, and the motives for which 
I will examine further on, it is time very well 
employed. 

The courage necessary to recite in the pulpit, and 
to trust oneself to a memory often ungrateful? 
Would less be required for extemporisation? Be- 
sides, it is not allowable for an orator to argue 
from his timidity, above all when the feeling of a 
religious duty to be performed sustains him. I have 
even always counselled to put the manuscript out of 
sight; * it is well to force the memory to fulfil its 
office—if the manuscript is within reach, we shall 
east our eyes upon it: the temptation will be too 
strong. Never have I ascended the pulpit without 
my manuscript; that would be a bravado at once 
unbecoming and useless; but I have always put it 
behind me, out of sight, so as not to have resource 
to it except in case of absolute necessity. 

The danger, the chagrin, the disgrace of stopping 
short, of reperusing in the church a sermon badly 
learned, or of hastily turning over the leaves of the 
manuscript to succour a failing memory? We may 
be well persuaded that a Christian auditory much 
more easily tolerates in a young man a mistake of 
memory ¢han it pardons the idleness of him who 
reads, or the presumption of him who improvises. 

* This advice is given by Quintilian (De Znst. Orat., xi. 2). 
% 
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It is pretended that recitation gives to the delivery 
a certain unnaturalness of carriage and of emphasis, 
a bombastic gesture, a superfluous accent, and that 
extemporisation, on the contrary, leads to a more 
natural, a more ardent, a more sympathetic delivery. 
Many examples protest against the justice of these 
alternatives. If the memory is sure of itself, the 
elocution will not incur these reproaches, and the 
delivery of an extemporised discourse may be as 
disordered as the discourse itself. 

Yet the difficulty which is most commonly opposed 
to the method of recitation, and which seems un- 
answerable, is simply this: I have no memory. I 
own that in hearing it enunciated, I always feel 
inclined to ask, Have you tried to have oné? 

It would be absurd to maintain that there are no 
feeble, laborious, recalcitrant memories, or that we 
may not observe a diversity in memories, some which 
more easily retain words, others which more easily 
retain ideas. But is it not the duty of the student, 
of the candidate, of the minister, of the pastor, to 
give himself a sufficient memory, and to go as far 
in this effort as his natural faculties permit? For 
this end we may employ some very simple artifices 
which, without loss of time, demand only persever- 
ance. Moreover, let us not forget that if the sermon 
is really composed, if it presents a truly methodical 
whole and a really gradual progress, the task of com- 
mittal will be considerably facilitated. 

_ Ihave already set forth the extreme difficulty of 
learning by heart a confused assemblage of thoughts 
without succession, of phrases without connection, a 
discourse which commences by chance and terminates 
of itself, destitute of conclusions and transitions, of 
dividing marks, a kind of literary polypus, whose 
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beginning might become its end, and the end the 
beginning, unobserved by the hearer. 

I must own to having sometimes heard discourses 
characterised by such disorder that I was not a little 
astonished that they were ever composed, but much 
more that they had been learned. 

Memory is acquired and strengthened only by 
exercise. This is an old maxim which is not dis- 
puted, and this exercise presents only one danger 
which we must be careful to avoid: the frequent 
recitation of the same piece may cause us to con- 
tract the habit of monotony. The labour of reci- 
tation ought to be also an exercise in oratorical 
delivery, and in order to escape the peril of adopting, 
without being aware of it, a monotonous and singing 
delivery, it is advisable often to recite pieces, whether 
they be prose or verse, which require a great variety 
of inflexion and multiplied shades of delivery. In 
guarding against this inconvenience, every one may 
choose a method for himself, and follow it. Although 
memory varies and presents different phenomena, it 
is perhaps that of all our faculties which, taking one 
person with another, remains most similar; recollec- 
tion is always recollection, and the method of culture 
matters little; everything depends upon perseverance 
to accomplish it. If I may judge of it by my own 
experience, we shall be surprised by advances, at 
first insensible, then rapid and incessant, which the 
memory will make when put under a settled rule. 
How hast thou learned to run so far and so quickly? 
asked one of an athlete in the stadium. By running, 
he replied. The memory also, in running, learns to 
run, with this difference, that its course may be 
without fatigue and without weariness, if we know 
how to adopt a method of exercise which may be 
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in the same time a study of literature and of reci- 
tation. 

Two practical remarks ought also to find place 
here. I believe that it is wise for us to restrict 
ourselves, if we can, and especially at the begin- 
ning, to a word for word recitation, without omission, 
without change, without mixture of improvisation. 
The memory has this peculiarity — that it is 
strengthened by the efforts which are imposed on 
it by the obligation, shall I say, which it contracts. 
We learn better by learning the whole, and without 
speaking of the advantage of escaping the tempta- 
tion to extemporise, the facility and vivacity of 
delivery will gain much from this bargain made 
with the memory. 

We shall succeed in these attempts at the full 
recitation of a sermon only by making a great 
difference between knowing for ourselves and know- 
ing for the public. When we have committed in 
such a manner as to recite the sermon in the solitude 
of the study, we do not yet know it surely enough, 
firmly enough, to deliver it in the pulpit, and to yield 
ourselves in delivering it to the warmth of elocution 
which we possess. There is in this matter a shade 
which varies for each preacher, but which exists 
for all. 

Some find a great advantage in learning, not frag- 
ment by fragment, but the whole discourse at once, 
by reperusing it and by repeating it without inter- 
ruption and aloud.* It is certain that in this method 

* The question has been debated for or against mental recitation or 
recitation aloud ; and Professor Yon Hengel does not believe that it can 
be resolved, at the same time allowing that the last method is the method 
most followed and the most recommended. Tome it seems incontestable 
that it presents a double advantage: it is a repetition, an exercise of 


delivery, and, on the other hand, the shades, the efforts of delivery are 
as much helps to the memory, he 
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the work of committal loses nothing, and that it serves 
better at the same time as an exercise of delivery. 
Others learn page by page, and commit by fractions. 
On this subject no exclusive counsel can be given. 
Every one ought to consult his strength, and himself 
freely make a preference. But I believe that when 

the sermon is learned, it will always be prudent to 

recite it at least once consecutively, before taking it 
into the pulpit. 

From all the observations which I have been able 
to collect, I am not at all afraid to conclude that men 
have much more of memory than they believe, and 
that by taking it in time, by prescribing to themselves 
a good method of exercise and of apprenticeship, by 
following this with perseverance, by consecrating to 
it lost moments, it is very rarely that they cannot 
succeed in conquering this faculty which Cicero so 
well names “the treasury of all things” (De Orat. 
i, 5). 

It is moreover a great error to think that memory 
is not as necessary in extemporisation as in recitation. 
Up to a certain point, it is a different effort of memory 
that is demanded by the two systems; but those who 
accept all the risks of improvisation in the hope of 
dispensing themselves from making a great effort of 
memory, prepare for themselves some cruel disap- 
pointments. 

Lastly, let us admit that, as the result of con- 
scientious attempts, some one recognises that his 

- memory is too restless, too uncertain for the exigen- 
cies of the pulpit ; what means of succeeding remains 
to be tried, and what course ought to be recommended 
to a young pastor? ‘To renounce the writing of his 
sermons? Not at all. Heought on the contrary to 
bind himself with so much the more perseverance 
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to write them throughout, and to use them as notes 
for preparing an extemporisation as little as possible 
extemporised, if I may so speak. This is a resource 
which, at the commencement of a public ministry, is 
not without its inconveniences; but it 7s a resource, 
the only one which offers itself, and from which it is 
necessary to try to derive the best assistance possible 
by always bringing the greatest care to the composi- 
tion, in the double point of view of connection and 
gradation of ideas. To renounce writing on account 
of a defect of memory, and to give oneself in the first 
years of the ministry to pure extemporisation, to 
that which does not write the sermon and ‘employs 
only short notes, is, I repeat, to ruin oneself. The 
word is not too strong, and I am about to try to 
prove it in treating of extemporisation. 
Furthermore, the exercise never fails to make 
every one recognise his special aptitude, whether it 
be for written composition, or for extempore com- 
position. Montaigne has said:—< Thus we see that 
in respect to the gift of eloquence, some have facility 
and promptitude, and, as we may say, a delivery so 
easy, that at each part of the course they are ready ; 
others, more tardy, utter nothing but what has been 
elaborated and premeditated” (Essay B. I., ch. 10). 
This ease of delivery is a faculty which is to be hoped 
for, and which manifests itself only after having been 
assiduously cultivated, and usually we shall give our- 


selves a sure memory quicker than a sure extem- 
porisation. 
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oe, 
ON EXTEMPORISATION. 


Ler us begin by exactly defining extemporisation :— 

True extemporisation consists in these two things 
conjoined,—the orator knows what he is going to 
say, and does not know how he will say it. 

The least studied, the most instantaneous extem- 
porisations, those which have to be attempted with- 
out warning, that of the statesman and of the national 
representative replying to a sudden attack, that of 
an advocate in his answer to an adversary whose 
arguments he has not foreseen, that of the professor 
pressed by unexpected questions or objections, in no 
respect falsify this definition. The orater, placed 
under the necessity of speaking at the moment, can- 
not prepare the form; but it is essential that the 
foundation be already there: he does not speak with- 
out knowing what he will say. 

Some have pretended that improvisation is only 

a rapid memorisation ; it is more than that. Un- 
doubtedly in a prepared improvisation the memory 
has its share; it keeps present to the mind, until the 
moment that we begin to speak, the words, the com- 
position of the discourse,—that is to say, according 
_ to the rules previously Jaid down, the ideas, the - 
method and the gradation, the conclusions and the 
transitions. Now, the ideas do not go in the words 
which express them; the extemporiser has made 80 
many remembrances of the terms which presented 
themselves to him in his preparatory labour ; these 
terms will recur to him at the point called the “ “chain” 
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of those ideas which he has ready, the conclusions, 
the transitions, the last feature which concludes all. 
But all that is intermediary, all that is development, 
paraphrase, amplification, all that constitutes the 
body of the discourse, comes upon his lips at the 
very moment; otherwise, the extemporisation is no 
longer one and becomes a memorisation. 

From our definition of extemporisation, we may 
easily deduce its extreme difficulty, upon which 
illusion is only too common. 

The first condition, the inexorable condition of 
extemporisation, is a sufficient provision of ideas, and 
as it is the pulpit that is in question, of religious 
ideas.* Otherwise, though a speaker had the finest 
external qualifications for an orator, voice, gesture, 
bearing, countenance, expression, imperturbable bold- 
ness, he must improvise words,—one of the most cruel 
tortures human language imposes upon the under- 
standing. The want of ideas makes him return to 
satiety upon the exhausted idea. Unknown to him- 
self, he accustoms himself to this sterile abundance 
of repetitions. He exhausts the dictionary of 
synonyms, and the discourse produces the effect of 
a bell which always gives out the same sound; it is 
truly the funeral knell of eloquence. 

Now, will any one pretend that the provision of 
ideas is made at the time of leaving college, in rising 
from the kneeling of ordination, so young still, and 

* “The art of speaking well supposes in him who speaks a thorough 
knowledge of the matters of which he treats: Dicendi virtus, nisi ei, qui 
dicit, ea de quibus dicit, precepta sint, exstare non potest”—(Cicero De 
Orat.i. 11). ‘The same thought is expressed further on with admirable 
precision :—* It is not true to pretend, as Socrates was accustomed to do, 
that we have always sufficient eloquence to express what we know: it 
would be truer to say that we are never eloquent in speaking of things 
we do not know.” Neque tamen verum, quod Socrates dicere solebat, 


omnes in eo, quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes: illud yverius, neque 
quemquam in eo disertum esse posse, quod nesciat (I. 14). 
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during the first hours, the first years of the sacred 
ministry? Where, then, and how could it have been. 
done? Thus, when we look to the bottom of the 
most redundant, the most intrepid of juvenile impro- 
visations, how empty it is found! 

It must be added that these hollow extemporisa- 
tions, precisely on account of the implacable repeti- 
tions of the same idea with which they abound and 
which so poorly disguises their inanity, seem destined 
never to end. In fact, when a man repeats himself, 
why should he end? 

I have heard in London extemporisations of this 
kind, “ My brethren, every man is a sinner; sin is 
in us! who does not feel sin in him? It is a delu- 
sion for any man to think he is without sin; we 
always find sin in ourselves, when we look for it, 
and it is a sin to think we are without sin; ah, no, 
the race of Adam is sinful.”.... We may defy any 
one, whoever he be, to give a valid reason why such 
an extemporisation should finish. Change the terms; 
make use of the words transgression, iniquity, faults, 
failures, disobedience, perversity, rebellion, corrup- 
tion, misery, and so many others, you will have 
gained nothing; and if I have ventured to cite an 
example which seems derisive, it 1s only because 
there are too many preachers who imagine that they 
vary the ideas in varying the terms; the hearer hopes 
for a thought: he obtains a repetition. 

I return to the sad assertion previously made and 

- which appears to me already justified; to form the 
resolution of extemporising before provision of ideas 
is made, is to ruin in advance our future career, is to 
be lost. 

This is not all, however. Though the provision of 
general ideas were sufficiently rich, there remains to 
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the extemporiser from the pulpit two other acqui-. 
sitions to be completed ; the one, which is special to 
him, the other, common to all who have to speak 
much: he must have entirely at his command two 
things, the Bible and his mother tongue. 

A Protestant sermon ought always to reflect the 
Bible. Texts, remindals, images, allusions, examples, 
promises, menaces, they must all have this sacred 
shade, and the hearer must feel flowing towards him 
in full current the water of life direct from its 
source. What means is there in improvising of stop- 
ping to draw from this fountain at leisure? Con- 
cordances, dictionaries, biographies, are of use only 
in the pastor’s study. At the commencement of his 
studies, before he has gone through a course of reli- 
gious instruction, before having furnished his pastoral 
library, before he has spent a certain time in general 
reading, before he has collected a certain number of 
passages and submitted them to preliminary medita- 
tions, at the outset of his career, can a man be master 
of the Bible, in such a manner as to enrich an ex- 
temporisation with the sense of the sacred books, and 
with happy quotations? Who of us, the veterans of 
the Protestant pulpit of France, will hesitate, on con- 
sulting the remembrances of his youth, to reply in 
the negative? Can our successors reply otherwise ? 
I desire it, the more as I do not expect it; and if 
these sacred books have not become sufficiently fami- 
liar to the preacher, his improvisations will consist 
of vain moral declamations, or of cold philosophical 
declamations, vainer still. 

Lastly, to succeed in extemporisation, the orator 
must be so master of language that he can dispose it - 
without hesitation, without effort, as it were naturally; 
that the grammar and the syntax shall not occupy, 
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while he speaks, either his attention, or that of his 
auditory; that the incidental phrases, the paren- 
theses, shall not usurp the place of the principal 
phrase; that the periods have each an end, and that 
the necessary word comes to the lips at the fixed 
moment. 

These two last features deserve great attention. 
To commence a phrase is comparatively easy ; but to 
end it, to conduct it from comma to comma, even to 
a full stop, is not so. I would venture almost, in 
order thoroughly to impress this idea, to say that to 
enter upon a sentence is nothing; to get out of it is 
everything. A period of the ordinary length forms 
a true labyrinth in which one gets entangled, and 
from which, from turn to turn, he has to find the 
outlet. Alas! how many sentences, in extemporisa- 
tions, are commenced and never finished ! 

“What is wanted in this parliamentary elo- 
quence ?” was asked of a severe critic who did not 
admire with sufficient liveliness the oratorical talents 
displayed in the tribune. ‘Full stops,” he answered, 
“there are too many commas.” 

In the second place, each phrase has need of a 
capital word which determines it, fixes its sense, 
gives to it its bearing, colours it if it is an image, 
sums it up if it is an argument, points it if it is an 
apostrophe or an interrogation. It constantly hap- 
pens that an extemporiser begins a sentence, knowing 
that he will have need of this decisive word, without 
having then found it; the sentence advances, pro- 
longs itself, turns, twists and bends in its incidences ; 
the point, the mathematical point, where the word 
ought to be placed is there; the moment comes... 
all is well, if the word which is wanted comes with 
it, if not, the sentence falls flat, like a bird which 
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misses its flight for want of a single stroke of its 
wing. 

How can the word, the indispensable word, present 
itself in time, in language which is not in its entirety 
present to the orator who extemporises ? 

It will undoubtedly be conceded that in order to 
have both the sacred books and his own language 
always instantaneously at his disposal, a certain time 
ought to be consecrated to their study. How many 
years? I answer, That is according. According to 
what? According to the faculties which Providence 
has given you and your own persevsrance. 

The conclusion remains; he who sets himself to 
extemporise without being sufficiently furnished with 
ideas, before he has appropriated the contents of the 
Bible, and especially of the Gospel, and when he has 
not yet mastered his own language, that man, in the 
matter of eloquence, commits an act of abdication, 
and condemns himself to an inferiority from which 
he will never raise himself again. 

Whence comes it that too often men resist these 
warnings, that too often they deceive themselves ? 
It is because the extemporisation is at once most 
easy and most difficult; easy, he has to concern 
himself, in one sense, only with speaking ; difficult, 
he has to concern himself with all he is about to 
say. Thus it is that improvisation may be the . 
readiest resource of idleness, the most seducing flat- 
tery of self-love. On the one side, the preacher 
dispenses himself from all confining and wearisome 
labour in the accomplishment of the duty appearing in 
the pulpit. Is not a sermon always a sermon, and 
worship always worship? On the other, the preacher 
believes himself ready for extemporisation, while yet 
he lacks the age, the practice, the studies and 
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reading, the intellectual acquisition, which are so 
imperiously demanded by it, and the absence of 
which nothing can disguise, not even the happiest 
delivery. 

But what is to be done, some one will say, at the 
outset of a career, when, alone the pastor of a 
church, a man is bound to preach every Sunday and 
festival, and even, according to a custom too much 
adopted among us, twice ? 

I see only one course to be taken, and I distinctly 
commend it to all my colleagues who find themselves 
in this difficult situation, especially to the younger of 
them; they must be contented to make a profound 
difference between the two services; which is more- 
over in accordance with the spirit of their insti- 
tution. 

For the principal service the preacher must, if. all 

the preceding observations are just, inflame himself to 
compose, to write, to memorise, and in case the too 
ungrateful memory refuse a complete recitation, to 
improvise, but as little as possible, while taking as 
notes for the improvisation the manuscript of the 
sermon written in full and then abridged. 
_ The second service will be, according to the 
strength with which the preacher is endowed, a 
eatechetical or homiletic service, an elementary para- 
phrase of some verses, the continuous exposition of a 
sacred book so that the subject has not to be sought, 
or even it may be; a simple liturgical office, a simple 
reading for edification. 

For a much stronger reason, if religious services 
are held on a week-day, one of these moderate and 
easy kinds ought to be adopted. 

I cannot admit that a consistory has any right to 
expect and to demand more from a single pastor. I 
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hold it as certain that to bind oneself to deliver two 
sermons on the same day, is not only to compromise 
one or both; this habit once taken leads to what may 
be called making-the-best of preaching ; the preacher 
forces himself to make less effort ; he resigns himself 
to mediocrity ; which is the surest means of arriving 
at being bad. 

These counsels upon the beginnings of preaching, 
beginnings which ought to be calculated by years 
and not by sermons, have, I venture to affirm, a 
very great importance. It appears to me granted 
that in the matter of preaching, the apprenticeship 
makes us what we are, and assures or annuls the 
future success. How often do we see young ministers 
who, at the end of a small number of years of ser- 
vice in arural community, have rendered themselves, 
by their system of working, incapable of occupying 
with pleasure, with success, with usefulness, a more 
important place! And how small is the number of 
those who know how to repair the failures of a 
novitiate and to reconquer a rank which they ought 
to have occupied much earlier ! 

With whatever force I have thought it my duty 
to insist upon these various considerations, I am far 
from concluding against true extemporisation in the 
pulpit. This would be to attribute to me a thought 
which for a long time, it is true, was mine, and 
which for a long time has been so no more. I ° 
think really that facility in extemporisation is the 
end towards which every preacher should tend. 
“The greatest fruit of oratorical studies, and the 
most ample recompense for its long labours, is the 
faculty of improvising,” says Quintilian.* I set my- 


kg “Maximus studiorum fructus est, et velut premim quoddam am- 
plissimum longi laboris, ex tempore dicendi facultas.”—De Inst. Orat. 
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self only against the inexperience which thinks of 
reaching it without labour, without special studies, 
against the temerity which believes it can be attained 
at a single step, and which inconsiderately yields 
itself to it at the commencement of a ministry. In 
proportion as it seems to me imprudent and in many 
cases even condemnable to renounce, on the first 
days of fatigue, on the first moments of pressure, 
writing and committing, so far I am convinced that 
the hour comes in which it is fitting to attempt ex- 
temporisation. I ask to be allowed to justify these 
assertions by simply telling what has happened 
to me. 

So alarming was the idea I had formed of the 
difficulties of true extemporisation, that by means of 
meditating upon them I had succeeded in persuading 
myself that I should never improvise asermon. This 
conviction was to that degree sincere in me that 
during the twelve years of my ministry in the church 
of Amsterdam, I improvised only once. Called to 
occupy the pulpit, every fortnight at least, before 
one of the most difficult auditories in Protestant 
Europe, composed almost exclusively, in a capital of 
300,000 souls, of the higher class who alone under- 
stand and speak our language, the task was suffi- 
ciently hard; I wrote and committed about 250 
sermons; they scarcely tolerate, in the Refugee 
churches, the repetition of an old discourse; I left 
Holland, quite persuaded that the improvisation of a 
sermon was an experience which I might not even 
attempt, and in this thought I for a long while sus- 
tained the burden of the ministry in Paris, in com- 
mitting my discourses. 


x.7). The whole of this’ chapter of the celebrated rhetorician is to be 
studied with the greatest care; it might have been well to have quoted 
it entire. 
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But it is beyond doubt that the best way of 
arriving at extemporised preaching is a long usage 
of written and memorised preaching. First of all, 
by means of writing sermons, we acquire a great 
facility of style; we write quickly without writing 
badly ; the words arrange themselves under a rapid, 
but practised pen, in the order syntax commands, 
which taste approves, which elegance demands, and 
which best favours the effects of delivery: later on, 
extemporisation, when we dare undertake it, is only . 
in some sort a degree of still greater rapidity. If in 
the beginning we have been severe towards our style, 
if we have forbidden to ourselves negligences, dif- 
fuseness, repetitions, we shall make provision for 
ease in the future, and the march of this progress is 
perfectly indicated by Quintilian, when he says: 
We do not arrive at writing well in writing quickly; 
but we arrive at writing quickly i in writing well. 

On the other side, the three imperious necessities 
of extemporisation have become settled habits; we 
have appropriated a rich provision of ideas ; we have 
dug into and run through the Bible in every sense; 
we have broken in our language to sure and prompt — 
usage. Then, at the end of a time which each one 
measures according to his strength, it is permissible, 
it is wise to attempt extemporisation. The first 
occasion for the attempt may be either seized or 
sought. It will always be presented,—such as an 
unusual pressure of duties which have not left leisure — 
to write and commit, an unexpected and sudden call 
to occupy a pulpit which would remain empty, a 
special subject upon which there is an immediate 
urgency to direct the attention of believers, a public 
disaster which must be recommended without delay 
to their charity; in a word, various circumstances 
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may furnish a conscientious opportunity of making a 
first attempt. Often, we shall not have the choice, 
and we shall be led, in a case of necessity and by a 
feeling of duty, to risk an extemporisation. 

Here are the two first steps which I made in this 
way. During my sojourn in Holland, I preached 
regularly each year a certain number of times in the 
two city universities of Leyden and Utrecht, both 
which are still owned by the Refugee churches. One 
Saturday evening I arrived at Leyden, and I learned 
that that very morning the consistory had decided 
that immediately after the sermon a special discourse 
should be addressed to the flock, to recommend to it 
the foundation of a Protestant hospital in the valleys 
of Piedmont. They assigned to me the task. My 
sermon. had not the shadow of a connection with the 
Vaudois valleys, their sick, and their new hospital ; 
it had to be done, and for the first time in my life, 
I improvised a discourse of half-an-hour, from the 
pulpit. On leaving the church, my friends, who 
knew my scruples on the matter of extemporisation, 
set themselves, allowing some surprise to show itself, 
to refute them, and I distinctly remember that I 
was much astonished at having given room for the 
refutation. 

At the commencement of my stay in Paris, I was 
present at a general assembly of the Protestant 
Society for Mutual Aid. The doctor, in the course of 

_ presenting the medical report of the year, tells how 
many members the institution has lost, points out in 
the numbers the decease of the baker’s servant, who 
had died from an affection of the lungs in conse- 
quence of braving the heat of the oven, concludes 
from this that this man was not in his place among 
his fellow-citizens, that in his youth his true voca- 
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tion had not been discovered, that the social func- 
tions are badly divided, that'Christianity is powerless 
to distribute them better, that there must be a new 
doctrine. ... In short we heard a Saint Simonian 
lucubration. I still see the inquiet astonishment of 
all those brave Protestant workmen, seeking to divine 
what was wanted from them, and the perplexity of 
the committee, who restrained themselves from in- 
terrupting him, but put in circulation amongst our 
ranks the demand for a refutation, in that present 
sitting. I was powerfully impressed with the idea 
that in exchange for the gratuitous service of medical 
visits, no one had a right to oblige a Protestant 
society to listen to such hollow theories contrary to 
its faith, and I launched out. No one will be sur- 
prised that the contrast, before such hearers, helped 
me, and this was a second beginning. 

I began to believe that improvisation was not an 
impossibility for me, and I set myself to make a 
serious study of it, of which I am about to try to 
point out the principles and procedures, whieh are 
more simple than is thought. This exposition may 
be useful to a great number of colleagues, because it 
is not at all necessary to wait so long as I in order 
to devote themselves to extempore preaching, and 
because I think I have proved by my own example 
that no one has a right to say, “I will never 
extemporise.” 

At Geneva, I remember having been present at a 
meeting of pastors and professors, where the de- 
bate was fixed upon this subject. One of the most 
eminent demonstrated his absolute inability to ex- 
temporise in an allocution so connected, elegant, 
easy, animated, that we all judged that it was im- 
possible for him to have better refuted himself. 
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This article would be incomplete if I omitted to 
point out that in proportion as a pastor advances in 
his career, he carries with him a sufficiently sure 
sign of the measure of his progress in extemporisa- 
tion, and of the opportune moment in which he may 
entrust himself to attempt it in his sermons; this 
sign is prayer.* Ordinarily, the prayer which pre- 
cedes the sermon is extemporised, and, although I 
am much inclined to approve the prudence which, at 
the outset of a ministry, resolves to write and commit 
it, although the example of the great Saurin ought 


* The manner of reading in the pulpit the liturgies and the prayers 
which they contain, ought to form part of the studies of our oratorical 
art. We must not allow ourselves to believe either that it does not 
matter whether we read them well or ill, or that it is easy to read them 
well. Nevertheless, it furnishes sometimes the occasion for the remark 
that, as we have to do with a simple reading which becomes an affair of 
habit, some imagine that a little practice and a little attention is suffi- 
cient. Thisis an error. The effect which the liturgical parts of the 
worship produce, gains or loses much from the manner in which they 
are uttered, and it is preciSely because they are so familiar to the ear of 
the auditory that it is so much the more important to speak them with 
care. It is not fitting assuredly to disclaim them in an emphatic fashion ; 
it is not more fitting to utter them hastily. The rule to be followed is 
to enter into the sentiments expressed and to conform our accentuation 
tothem. Thus, in pronouncing the admirable prayer which opens the 
Divine service, ‘‘ the confession of sins,’ that masterpiece of Theodore 
Beza, from the first words to the last the intonation must vary, and rise 
from the accent of humility, of confusion, of fear, to that of hope in God’s 
mercy and of confidence in His grace: are not these,in fact, the shades 
to be marked in reciting a prayer which begins by the avowal that we 
are “‘ poor sinners,” and which ends with the assurance of bringing forth 
“ fruits of holiness and righteousness.” Thus, again, in the liturgies for 
the Lord’s Supper, the two prayers, that which precedes and that which 
follows the act of participation, demand a slightly different tone; the 
believer, on leaving the sacred table, ought to open his heart before God 
with the hope and the joy which he carries away from it. 

For a much stronger reason, it is undoubtedly a duty to prononnce the 
Lord’s Prayer with an unction, a solemnity more profound, more con- 
centrated, than the long liturgical prayer which ordinarily precedes it. 

The Apostle’s Creed, on the contrary, ought to be delivered otherwise. 
Those are mistaken who make it a continuation of the prayer which is 
finished, who recite it with the hands clasped, the eyes still raised. It is 
not a prayer, it is a declaration, made not to God who knows what we 
believe, but before men. It is then proper to pronounce it, not in the 
tone of a Christian who prays, but in the simple and concise tone of a 
representative of the church who proclaims in it the ancient faith. 
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to encourage this method, we cannot deny that the 
essence of prayer, that which it ought to have of 
spontaneity, of naturalness, of fervour, calls rather 
for extemporisation than the cold tranquillity of 
written composition, This prayer which ought 
always to be meditated and prepared, will be a 
weekly practice in the art of extempvrising. More- 
over, a pastor is constantly called to offer prayers by 
the bed of the sick or the dying, in the circle of a 
bereaved family, in domestic worship. On these 
occasions, he improvises, he ought to improvise; 
preparation is impossible, and it is not to be re- 
gretted that it is so; the only preliminary precaution 
to be taken, which demands only an instant, is to 
assure ourselves the means of finishing in time, and 
this means will always be to put in reserve a thought, 
a striking text, a last wish. It is evident that these 
duties of the pastoral ministry become so many ora- 
torical exercises, and give a sure and easy means, so 
much the more legitimate as it has nothing arbitrary 
or artificial, not only make trial of our strength, but 
to measure its reach, and to examine-what we have 
been able to acquire of facility in elocution and of ~ 
presence of mind. 





XXI. 
COUNSELS UPON EXTEMPORISATION, 
Tux point of departure for a serious study of extem- 
porisation in the pulpit, such as I have already indi- 
cated, is this :— 


Extemporised preaching, still more, if it is pos- 
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sible, than memoriter preaching, requires the com- 
position of the discourse to be complete in all its 
parts. To write a sermon upon paper in order to 
learn it by heart, or to write it, shall I say, in the - 
head in order to pronounce it “out of the abundance 
of the heart,” are two operations of mind identical 
in their foundation, and which vary only in the form. 
Their difference consists in this, that the one confides 
to the pen the ideas and the terms; the other confides 
to the memory the ideas only and reserves the deve- 
lopments which the improvisation will bring on. If 
these considerations are just, it is a rashness without 
excuse to extemporise without composing; it is a 
folly without measure to imagine that an improvised 
sermon is an impromptu sermon. 

Once more, I am not thinking here of those acci- 
dental and compelled extemporisations which alto- 
gether unforeseen circumstances may impose; in 
such a case the circumstance itself sustains us, and 
we have a right to get through the affair as we can. 
I treat only of the regular and fixed extemporisation 
of Divine service, and I affirm that it cannot, that it 
ought not to put aside composition. 

As a matter of duty (in regard to the responsibility 
of the pastor), as a matter of prudence (in regard to 
the orator’s success), it is a fault which nothing 
diminishes, it is a temerity which nothing excuses, 
to ascend the pulpit without preparation, furnished 
with a rough draught, some unconnected notes, or a 
most superficial study of a familiar text. Examples 
accumulate under my pen, if it were not too weari- 
some to cite them. Who does not know that by 
means of abusing the facility given by long exercise, 
and carrying to excess what may well be called fami- 
liarity in preaching, such and such a preacher's .re- 
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putation, justly acquried in the strength of maturity, 
has come sadly to expire before this vigour was 
exhausted. 

From this first rule of extemporisation, it is easy 
to deduce the second. The composition of a discourse, 
of which a summary only will be put in writing, 
ought to be strictly conformed to the two inexorable 
laws of method and of gradation previously defined. 
If these two characters of a well-composed sermon, 
method and gradation, are the two surest aids of 
eloquence for the direction of the delivery and the 
help of the memory, how much more urgent it is 
that improvisation find in them its points of support ? 
Truly speaking, these are the only auxiliaries of 
presence of mind. 

So is it with the sermon as a whole: the same re- 
mark is to be made with equal force with respect to 
the conclusions and the transitions. These are the 
two guides of the memory throughout the discourse ; 
they are also the only ones which can guide extem- 
porisation. In whatever manner the sermon may be 
divided, each part, each point, each group of ideas 
ought to have its conclusion clearly marked. The 
improvisation then advances from idea to idea, ad- 
ventures itself with more or less freedom, precipitates 
itself with more or less energy towards this termi- 
nation which the orator keeps in view; he knows 
that having arrived there he is at the end of this 
series of developments, that there is repose, change 
of tone, inversion of gesture; then, in that moment, 
it is necessary that the transition, not less present 
and ready, introduce him into the following series 
which he recalls and commences. An extempo- 
risation of some length is a true labyrinth to run 
through, and these are the threads by which we may 
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find the way. I do not believe that there are any 
others. 

The text or the important word of the text may 
often serve as a conclusion to the divisions, and may 
thus furnish transitions which separate and unite 
them at the same time. 

If these rules are drawn from the very nature of 
the task to be accomplished, it will always be im- 
prudent to allow ourselves to change a conclusion or 
a transition, even if, as the discourse is prolonged, 
an idea, a more happy image presents itself; this is 
to leave the guiding thread, and to expose ourselves 
to losing our route. The racers in the Olympic 
course prescribed to themselves never, while running, 
to look either to the right or to the left; they kept 
their eyes fixed without the least deviation upon the 
judge seated at the extremity of the stadium; the 
Epistle to the Hebrews itself contains an admirable 
allusion to this practice of the athletes (xii. 2). The 
extemporiser, who runs towards his goal, ought to 
imitate this prudence, and from part to part keep 
constantly before him in the future of his discourse 
the bourne to which he aspires, the end of what he 
is saying, and the transition towards which he will 
speak. 

These last words lead me to a detail of this theory 
which perhaps will appear strange, and which is very 
simple. The extemporiser must acquire the habit of 
thinking of two things at the same time—of the things 
which he is saying, and of those which he is about to 
utter. Without this double attention, which ought to 
be apparent only to himself, he will stop short. He 
will put too marked an interval between his phrases, 
he will still seek when he ought to have found. The 
hesitations so wearisome for the hearer, the slowness 
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not less fatiguing, arise especially from this source : it 
is said then, according to the vulgar reproach, that 
“the orator drags;” he is forced to do so, since 
each time that he touches upon the termination of a 
period, he does not yet know how he will deal with 
the succeeding period. We cannot exercise ourselves 
too much with this device of the mind occupied in 
speaking, which .consists in forcing the thought to 
advance before itself and to fix the attention, no 
longer upon the last words of a finished sentence, 
already formulated and rounded, although not yet 
entirely given forth, but upon the first words which 
will open the phrase ready to set out in its turn.* 


* This necessity, in which the orator finds himself to double, so to 
speak, his attention and to fix it at once upon the commencement and 
at the end of the periods, and by an effort still more important to success, 
upon the period not yet commenced, is indicated both by Cicero and by 
Quintilian. But Cicero occupies himself specially with the subject of the 
number, with the harmony of the phrase. ‘the ear,” he says, “ always 
expects the end... but it is necessary that the whole of the speech be 
directed from the beginning towards this end, and that it flow towards 
it from the outset, so that having come to the term it stops as of itself ; 
this will not be difficult to those whom a well-regulated practice accus- 
toms to this artifice of the art, whether they have written much, or 
whether without writing they have forced themselves to speak as if they 
wrote. So soon as the mind has designed the sentence to be produced, 
the terms immediately present themselves ; the mind, whose prompti- 
tude nothing equals, sends them straightway to their place... so that 
from the entrance upon a sentence, it must be seen in what manner it 
will come to an end.”—* Quare cum aures extremum semper expectant 

. ad exitum tamen a principio ferri debet verborum illa comprehensio, 
et tota a capite ita fluere, ut ad extremum veniens ipsa consistat. Id 
autem bona disciplina exercitatis, qui et multa scripserint, et quecumque 
etiam sine scripto dicerent, similia scriptoribus effecerint, non erit diffi- 
cilimum., Ante enim circumscribitur mente sententia, confestimque 
verba concurrunt, que mens eadem, qua nihil est celerius, statime 
dimittit ut suo quoque loco respondent... ut jam a principio videndum 
sit quemadmodum velis venire ad exitum.’—Orat, lix. Quintilian 
has said in a more precise manner :—‘ There is need of a certain natural 
vivacity of mind to arrange, at the moment when we speak, what we 
shall say afterwards, so that always a thought foreseen and formed wel- 
comes our utterance. .. . The intention must go forwards and concern 
itself with things in advance, so that to the extent the matter is con- 
sumed in speaking, it is likewise stretched forward in proportion ; so 
that even when we haye arrived at the termination, the outlook has not 
advanced less than the step.” ‘Opus est naturali quadam mobilitate 
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It is a marvellous thing that the Creator has endowed 
human thought with the rapidity necessary to these 
successive operations of the understanding... . 
electricity and light are slow in comparison with it. 

Another advantage procured by this progress in the 
improvisation is facility in arriving at a good measure 
of length,* and the certainty of finishing well. No 
defect is more grave than that of surpassing in the 
pulpit the ordinary period for the duration of a sermon, 
and it is a great art to know how to finish happily and 
in time. Who has not had to remain wearily seated 
_ before waves of eloquence which would have gained 
enormously by being dried up? Who has not heard 
discourses long since terminated in ideas, without 
being so still in words? These exaggerated dimen- 
sions are one of the most dangerous perils of impro- 
visation. I could easily cite memorable examples 
in which the imprudent prolongation of a meditation 
when all was said, the impatient expectation of an 
end hoped for in each phrase, and which did not 
come, has compromised and even ruined a success 
already attained; in truth, this is to ruin oneself 
utterly. 


animi, ut, dum proxima diximus, struere ulteriora possimus, semperque 
nostram yocem provisa et formator cogitato excipiat. ... Longe enim 
praecedat opportet intentio, ac pre se res agat, quantumque dicendo con- 
sumitur, tantum ex ultimo prorogetur ; ut donec perveniamus ad finem, 
non minus prospectu procedamus, quam gradu.”—De Inst. Orat., x. 7. 
And further, ‘‘ While we speak, we have to consider what we shall say 
next, and as the thought always reaches further than that which is pre- 
sent, all that it finds on the way it commits to the depot of the memory, 
and this fulfils the office of an intermediary, who transmits to the 
speech what it has received from the invention.” “Dum alia dicimus, 
quae dicturi sumus, intuenda sunt: ita quum semper cogitatio ultra id, 
quod est, longius querit, quidquid interim reperit, quadammodo apud 
memoriam deponit ; quod illa, quasi media quadam manus, acceptum 
ab inventione tradit elocutione” (xi. 2). The last words express with a 
marvellous exactitude the mechanism of these operations of the mind. 

* In the Protestant Churches of the North there have often been dis- 
cussions upon the length appropriate in sermons, and the measure, as a 
maximum, has generally been fixed at an hour. 
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However salutary all these counsels may be, it is 
very true that emotion, excitement, force of persua- 
sion, ardent desire to convince, bring on for the 
orator moments in which his eloquence takes flight, 
and in which he sports with rules. ‘I never speak 
better,” said an English preacher, “ than when I am 
so moved as not to be able to speak.” Eloquence 
then animates itself to such a point that fearful pre- 
cautions, secret measures of persuasion, vanish away, 
and since I have alluded to the antique racers, like 
the drops of sweat which they did not stop to wipe 
away. But these moments are short and rare. The 
discourse is not long in resuming its calmer march ; 
how could it be returned to, what could be done, if 
in these transports of eloquence the orator suffered 
to slip from his memory the points of note, these 
conclusions, these transitions, the only fences of the 
route? When the explosion of this eloquence bursts 
forth towards the termination of the discourse, again 
it must be concluded happily, under pain of destroy- 
ing the effect which has been produced. - The con- 
clusion at which these remarks compel us to remain 
is, that the extemporiser, even in the moments in 
which he seems to forget himself, ought never to ab- 
dicate his presence of mind; he must remain master 
of his speech even when he seems no longer to be so, 
and govern himself in order to be certain of govern- 
ing the auditory.* 

I am convinced that Massillon, in computing the 


* Erasmus applies to pulpit eloquence the ancient proverb of the Rhe- 
toricians, that one secret of art is to disguise the art. ‘ Summus orator 
ee artis esse artum dissimulare.”—LZcclesiaste, ed. of 1539, p. 
136. 

This is also Fénélon’s counsel :—“ If you employ art, hide it so well by 
Imitation, that it may be taken for nature itself.”’—Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, II, ‘‘ Art,” he says again, “ discredits itself; it betrays itself in 
showing itself,”—Lelire sur 1 Hloquence, § 4, The admirable discourse 
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small number of the elect, Bridaine, in pronouncing 
his exordium, Saurin, in praying for Louis XIV., 
did not permit their emotion to take away their 
memory, and that their eloquence continued to be 
self-conscious ; for a much stronger reason, it is in- 
dispensable that in improvising the eloquence be 
self-possessed in the most animated moments, 

This, perchance some one will say, is to demand 
contradictory efforts: exaltation and tranquility do 
not go together; we do not abandon and restrain 
ourselves at the same time ; how will it be possible 
at the same moment to reach the height of warmth 
and emotion, and to preserve the coolness necessary 
in order to occupy ourself with a transition? There 
is nothing contradictory in this precept of art. Two 
distinct faculties of our mind are at the same time 
brought into action, and it is precisely because these 
great movements of eloquence are an emotion and 
proceed from the sensibility, that the intelligence on 
its side can keep the degree of calmness necessary to 
think of a detail of execution. 

Two other reasons, which may appear small (but 
nothing is insignificant before a religious public 
which has to be interested and persuaded), will 
complete the demonstration of the absolute necessity 
of remaining master of our speech, to whatever de- 
gree of emotion it attains; of these reasons, one is 
physical, the other grammatical. 

The first is the simple precaution of taking care 


which Hamlet, in Shakespeare’s tragedy, addresses to his actors in order 
to prepare them to represent his father before his mother and Claudius 
the two murderers, develops this principle with incomparable force :— 

“Tn the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire a temperance that may give it smoothness 
. . . Let your own discretion be the tutor : suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep 
not the modesty of nature.” 
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that the respiration be neither too long nor too short, 
and that it harmonise with the length and division of 
the periods, a certain resource to prevent the elocu- 
tion wanting wind. It is only too common to forget 
that an atom of dust, the least roughness of the air, 
may break the voice, induce falsetto, and all at once 
injure the finest movements of eloquence. We ought 
never to enter into a struggle with our larynx, it is 
always the stronger ; to wish to do violence to it, is 
to increase the evil; the surest way is always to give 
it time; it must have sufficient in order to take 
breath. Talma said of his disciples, imitating his 
prodigious declamation of the furies of Orestes, 

“ They know how to declaim ; they do not know how 
to breathe.”* 

The second motive arises from the fact that the 
most lively eloquence is bound to speak French 
[English | and to submit itself to the laws of grammar. 
A grave fault of language or of syntax is not covered 
by the most animated efforts of delivery, and may 
destroy their effect. The hearer is put under the 
stroke of an unpleasant distraction in the moment in 
which he ought to be least distracted. The remem- 
brance of the fault committed, mingles in the im- 
pression received and takes away from it something 
of its charm and of its power. 

This is the place to indicate the only means of 


* According to Cicero, ‘The longest sentence is that which can be 
pronounced in one breath.”—Longissima est complexio verborum, qux 
volvi uno spiritu potest.”—De Orat. iii, 47. It is evident that we must 
understand here the oratorical sentence, and not a period in the literary 

-sense of the word. (See also Quintilian, De Inst. Orat. xi. 8). 

In his ** Treatise on the Action of the Orator or of Pronunciation and 
Gesture ” (p. 81), Le Faucheur relates that the famous Oliver Maillard 
made a rule of coughing by,compass and measure, precisely at such or 
such a period, and lest he should fail to do so marked the places where 
he proposed to cough—* Hem, hem,”—as it may be seen printed ina 
sermon preached at Bruges in the year 1500, This ridiculous precaution 
is the exaggeration of Talma’s counsel and Cicero’s remark, ‘ 
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arriving at this entire conquest of language, at this 
free and rapid disposition of all its resources, at this 
easy observation of its laws, which is indispensable 
to happy improvisation. These means are very 
simple, well-known, and no one can discover new 
ones. The first is to familiarise ourselves with our 
“great authors, prose or poetical, and the ancient 
rather than the modern. It is by reading and re- 
reading them assiduously, by having them ceaselessly 
in our hands, by occupying with them our leisure 
moments, even the shortest, and by filling the me- 
mory with their style, with their manner, with their 
terms. Is there a single example of a distinguished 
preacher who, up to a certain point, was not a man 
of letters ?* I doubt it much. 

Moreover, we must bind ourselves in ordinary life 
to speak correctly. I have often ventured to repeat 
an advice which seems a poor play upon words, but 
the idea of which appears to me very just: to speak 
well sometimes we must speak well always. In fact, 
if we do not watch ourselves in the conversation of 
every moment, without suspecting it, we contract 
habits of common, vulgar, unbecoming speech; such 
as negligences and new words, periods always un- 
finished, barbarous forms of phrase, junctures o 
words which swear on meeting, and we foolishl 
think we can sentence ourselves to forget upon the 
steps of the pulpit all this inferior dialect, hostile to 
eloquence. The orator, without starching his habi- 
tual manner of expressing himself, without losing 
his freedom and naturalness, without affecting a 
declamatory tone and becoming a purist in society 


* Fénélon goes further still. According to him (Dialogue I. upon Elo- 
quence), ‘there is no eloquence without poetry ; poetry, that is to say, 
the lively portraiture of things, is as it were the soul of eloquence.” See 
also Voltaire, Dic. Phil. Art. Eloquence, ; 
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or in his house, will find a great advantage, which 
costs nothing, in rendering his familar conversation 
sound and correct. Much more in the serious con- 
sultations of his study, in public assemblies, in con- 
ferences, a young pastor ought to bind himself to 
speak with purity, with distinction. The distin- 
guished man is recognised above all by the manner 
with which he converses, and often a pastor, as he 
converses, preaches.* 

In fact, it is not from the incorrectness of the 
style that the hearer ought to recognise extempurisa- 
tion. Yet we go, I think, a little too far when we 
consider it as the height of the success of the orator 
who improvises that the hearer is deceived by it, and 
persuades himself that he has heard recited a written 
discourse which does exist. It is commonly said, 
not without epigrammatic intention, of a pleader 
whose familiar conversation is too precise: he speaks 
like a book; in the same sense, we may say that the 
extemporiser ought not to speak like a manuscript. 
Between the scrupulous, finished, learned correctness 
of a discourse designed to be read, and the species of 
correctness (faithful undoubtedly to grammar and 
syntax, although with a freer, more natural, more 
spontaneous charm), of an improvisation, there is a 
shade more easy to seize in fact than to describe, but 

* Quintilian, resting upon Cicero’s authority, insists upon this counsel,” 
“T ought not to omit this recommendation which Cicero approved, of 
never permitting ourselves to use careless language, and of giving 
throughout to our conversation the degree of perfection becoming to it. 
Ne id quidem tacendum quod Ciceroni placet, nullum nostrum usquam 


negligentem esse sermonem ; quidquid loguemur ubicumque, sit pro sua 
scilicet portion perfectum.”—De Inst Orat, x. 7. 

G. L. Spalding, whose edition of Quintilian, finished by P. Butmann 
(Leipsic, 1829), is the richest in notes and commentaries of every kind, 
owns that he has vainly sought in Cicero’s works the passage to which 
Quintilian here alludes. It would seem to be one of those known 
opinions which end in becoming traditional, or one borrowed from some 
one of the lost works of the prince of Roman orators: 
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which never escapes a practised and intelligent atten- 
tion.* The charm of extemporisation, its power of 
emotion and of interesting, comes precisely from that 
abandonment which permits good speaking without 
the least research, from that naturalness which capti- 
vates and originates between the assembly and the 
orator an exchange of impressions which on both 
sides costs no effort. Thus, the happiest progress 
which extempore preaching can reach does not seem 
to me the mistake which causes it to be taken for 
memorisation; this deception of the hearers is not 
so difficult to produce as it seems. The end will be 
better reached if they take for memorised the parts 
of the discourse pronounced with a tranquil elocu- 
tion, and for improvised those in which the delivery 
has become more rapid, more vehement, more moved. 
I can place the justice of these two signs of recogni- 
tion under the guarantee of a grave authority, that 
of the celebrated historian Charles de Lacretelle. In 


* Quintilian puts this question, “ Are force and facility of elocution 
acquired best by writing, by reading, or by speaking ?*” And he replies 
that these three conditions are so inseparable, that if only one of them 
be neglected, the care given to the two others will be almost lost. . . . 
“* Ad quam scribendo plus, an legendo, an dicendo conferatur,solere queri 
scio. . . . Ita sunt inter se connexa et indiscreta omnia, ut, si quid ex 
his defuerit frustra sit in ceteris laboratum.”—De Inst. Orat. x. 1. 

The American author, Henry Ware, makes this very just remark, that 
of the four means which we employ in order to communicate our 
thought, the least animated consists in reading a composition of which 
we are not the author: the second, in the order of animation, is to 
read what we have composed ourselves; the third is to recite what we 
have written, and, the most impressive of all, is to extemporise.—. 
Hints, dc. p.15. See Coleridge, Zable Talk, ii. 103. 

F. Fabricius, Professor of Pulpit Eloquence at the University of Leyden, 
at the beginning of the last century, in the discourse which he delivered. 
on taking possession of his chair, sums up in these teriis the relative 
importance of composition and of delivery, “Composition, without 
delivery, is least in value before an audience; the delivery of a feeble 
discourse may even moye it to a certain point; the two successes con- 
joined accomplish everything.” ‘‘ Prius istud sine posteriori apud 
auditorium parum valet: posterius sine priori aliquantum movere; 
prius vero cum posteriori conjunctum omnia posse.”—Orator Sacre, 


Lugduni Batavorum, 172, p. 21. 
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the last years of his sojourn in Paris, this venerable 
old man was present, as regularly as the decline of 
his health permitted, at the services of the Oratory. 
One day I had preached upon the text, “God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all” (1 John 
i. 5); the first part, upon the figurative sense of the 
words light and darkness, applied to God; the second 
and the last, upon the practical consequences of this 
notion of God, much more animated. Lacratelle 
said to me, ‘‘ You have recited half and extemporised 
half.” Iwas, it will easily be comprehended, very 
desirous of knowing upon what he founded his judg- 
ment, and he agreed that the difference of the style 
and of the delivery had produced the illusion. 

Whatever opinion the readers of this treatise, and 
especially my colleagues, may conceive of the theory of 
extemporisation set forth in the preceding pages, they 
will recognise at least that it is, at the bottom, very 
serious, and leaves to extempore preaching all its re- 
sponsibility, all its obligation of reflection, of study, of 
labour, and the effort of a sustained progress. I shall 
end, I hope, with preserving this shade, by pointing 
out two errors into which the habit sometimes leads 
—TI mean to speak of hazards of elcanepen and trials 
of strength. 

In preaching, it is not permissible to leave anything 
to chance; no one has a right ever to trust himself to © 
it. The following conversation will explain my whole 
thought; it is also a reminiscence: “ You preach 
to-day ?”’—“ Yes.” ‘ You are ready?”—“ Not quite 
yet.” “ How ?”—“I want a peroration.” . “ What 
will you do then ?”——* Something will occur to me.” 
: . Evidently, this confidence without base, this ° 
hope without foresight, is in a preacher more than an 
imprudence, more than a fault of oratorical art; it is 
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not religious to treat so lightly a duty so sacred. Is 
it then in the pulpit that it is permissible to reckon 
upon the Pagan goddess Fortune? In a religious 
function may we leave a fortuitous side, and what 
will it be if fortune betrays us ? 

It may happen, [ admit, that chance serves us; but 
it is precisely because it is chance that it is unreason- 
able to make a resource of it. I preached in our 
Church of St. Mary a very simple homily upon the 
last moments of the examination of Jesus before 
Pilate, and especially upon the famous anathema of 

the Jews: “‘ His blood be on us and on our children!” 
The idea of the peroration was offered to me of it- 
self; it was the providential principle of the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, the influence of the 
conduct of parents upon the lot of children. Come 
to the moment for the commencement of the applica- 
tion, I discovered all at once, either by a loss of 
memory, or by a defect in preparation, the transition 
was wanting; I stopped, according to custom, at this 
moment. .. . Nothing! I turned myself towards 
the front of the pulpit. ... Nothing! I put my 
hands upon the green baize. . . . Nothing! I almost 
opened my mouth to commence by one of those con- 
junctions which ordinarily serve to replace transitions, 
when my glance fell upon an infant asleep in the arms 
of its mother, and which she contemplated with the 
sweet happiness which only a mother’s eyes can ray 
forth. The transition was found. Some rapid lines 
sufficed to recall the aspect of the place of the Pra- 
torium ; Pilate upon his judicial seat, Jesus before 
him in the midst of the Roman soldiers, the madness 
of the people, the Scribes and the Pharisees inflaming 
their rage, this abominable cry resounding from all 
parts, ‘His blood be upon us and upon our children!” 
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. Undoubtedly, I added, there was not at that 
moment in a public place a Jewish mother bearing 
her infant in her arms; the Jews before her would 
not have dared so to cry. . . . The emotion which 
was felt by the mothers who heard me, and from 
which I then received confidence, was easy to nourish, 
and the discourse terminated happily. I cite this 
example, because it appears to me well fitted to 
exemplify in what a hazard of eloquence consists, 
and the absurd folly of which those who reckon upon 
it render themselves guilty. These good fortunes are 
so rare that forty years of preaching do not furnish 
me with a second experience like to it. Assuredly, 
it is quite legitimate to seize the occasion for a flight 
when it comes; but it is madness to say, “It will 
come.” 

Trials of strength merit a censure still more severe. 
Who does not comprehend that we never have a right 
to attempt them in the sacred desk? This is to pro- 
fane it, and to prostitute to the satisfaction of vanity 
the faculties which the Lord Ifas given us for the ser- 
vice of His cause. What unreasonableness to wish 
out of levity of heart to add to the difficulties of 
preaching, as if they were not sufficiently hard! 
Then, these disorderly trials, when we dare to at- 
tempt them, prove nothing and teach nothing; the 
kind of factitious heat and of adventurous boldness 
which lead to such success in barren experiments has 
nothing in common with that force of mind, serene 
and conscientious, which gives success in the per- 
formance of a duty. 

Two fellow-students in a northern college were 
bound together in a very close friendship, in spite of 
the difference of their characters—the one presump- 
tuous and light; the other modest and graye. They 


aa 


found themselves pastors of two neighbouring 
churches, and a challenge was exchanged between 
them upon the courage to extemporise without 
any preparation; the wisest accepted it only in 
the hope of giving a useful lesson to his friend. 
They agreed to occupy one of their pulpits, alter- 
nately, on two successive Sundays, and upon the 
threshold of the vestry the preacher of the day was 
to receive from his competitor a text in a folded 
paper. He of the two who allowed himself this so 
reprehensible boldness, only with an intention which 
perhaps justified him, preached moderately upon an 
indifferent text; on the eighth day after, the second, 
on unfolding the billet in the pulpit, found there this 
sentence from the Proverbs (xvi. 18), “ Pride goeth 
before a fall.” . . . What happened? He felt him- 
self incapable of preaching, and yielded the pulpit to 
his friend. 
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XXII. 
ON THE CONTINUED LABOUR OF PREACHING. 


However arduous and minute these rules of which I 
have tried to trace a sketch may appear, there still 
remains one which I feel compelled to urge; it de- 
mands perhaps a still greater perseverance of appli- 
cation, and yet there is nothing exaggerated in it, if 
we put it in the balance with the duty which is 
imposed on us of preaching Christianity in this nine- 
teenth century. 

This last condition that is to be imposed in order 
well to fulfil the task of preaching, according to the 
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faculties we have received, is to persuade ourselves 
that it is never finished, that it ought never to be 
interrupted, that the labour of it ought to be con- 
tinued throughout the entire career, even up to the 
exhaustion of our strength. He who says, at what- 
ever age, “I have made enough sermons,” must be 
held, in order to justify this pretension, to add, “I 
have made enough progress.” Who has reached 
this point? and though we had succeeded in doing 
so, it would be necessary to add one word more: “I~ 
have nothing new to say to my brethren; I have 
discovered nothing more in religion ; in their hearing 
I have exhausted revelation and Christianity.” ... 
Let him who can speak thus return with stretched- 
out arm to the heap of his old discourses and content 
himself with redelivering them! But, if revelation 
and Christianity are inexhaustible, if the ears of the 
good seed rise unceasingly in the Lord’s field, if the 
tares ceaselessly threaten to choke them, what la- 
bourer in the field can imagine that he has a right 
to think that his task is completed ? 

It would be absurd to interpret these reflections 
in this sense, that it is never permissible to preach 
an old sermon, above all, in those moments of pres- 
sure, of fatigue, and of barrenness such as we all 
know. Often even, this return to the past offers a 
means of study and improvement, which consists in 
reviewing, in correcting, sometimes in remoulding 
an old discourse. But the preceding remarks have 
an aim: they tend to prove that in the career of a 
pastor, preaching ought to be an effort, a continued, 
incessant toil, which ought not to languish one day, 
and which has no limits save that of the activity 
itself. <The law of the mind,” Vauvenargues has 
said, “is not different from that of the body, 
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which can maintain itself only by a continual 
nourishment.” 

It is important to note that this great rule of 

» uninterrupted labour in preaching, is applicable both 
to pastors who change their church, and to those 
whose ministry is prolonged and will probably end 
in the same church. First of all, on both, their very 
vocation imposes the obligation of progress, which 
will stop, if the labour stops. In the second place, 
with respect to the former, because the spiritual 
needs of the flock differ more than we think and 
than appears, the preaching must be conformed to 
the new position occupied by the preacher; with 
respect to the latter, because in a long career new 
needs appear, new circumstances, new institutions, 
new ideas arise, in a word, because the contemporary 
generation continues its march, he must march with 
it, and at each station of its route make to it that 
exposition of the Gospel which will profit it the 
most. 

My ministry has had occasion to pass through 
these experiences ; in vain would I have wished to 
follow the old ruts. I had no difficulty in recog- 
nising that it would be vain to preach at Paris as at 
Amsterdam, and that another religious sphere ne- 
cessitated a different announcement and defence of 
religion. The course of years, the progression of 
ideas, have taught me an analogous lesson. 

Truly speaking, if I were to press these remarks, ~ 
they would reopen the question already discussed, of 
the adaptation of preaching to our time; nevertheless — 
they are strictly connected with the special subject 
of this article, the continuousness of the labour of 
preachers; for these variations in the spiritual state 
of the flock call for ceaseless vigilance and perpetual 
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study on our part. We must attentively follow its 
movements, in order to respond to its spiritual needs, 
which modify themselves more quickly and more 
frequently than is apparent at a distance; and what, .- 
in the midst of the occupations of detail connected 
with the ministry, in the midst of the inevitable 
distractions of the life of each day, what is to be 
done that the labour of preaching may be con- 
tinuous? There is only one means, very simple, 
very sure, and which I advise especially my young 
colleagues to weigh, and, above all, to try, before 
‘laughing at it ; this is, to think of it every moment.* 
We may attain without great effort to this concen- 
tration of thought; we may, in the study or in the 
world, everywhere, accustom ourselves to think of 
texts, of sermons. I must have expressed myself 
in a very unhappy fashion, were any one to attribute 
to me the stupid counsel of thinking only of that ; 
life does not permit us to have only one object of 
attention. I mean to say only that when the 
thought of the preacher is free, it is towards his 
preaching it ought to turn. In following this rule, 
of which I may say that I have always followed 
it and always found it very valuable, we shall make 
enormous savings of time;f we shall be able to — 
reserve the more for composition, written or medi- 


* This is to treat preaching as Popetreated poetry. ‘ From his atten- 
tion to poetry,” says Johnson in his Life of Pope, “he never suffered 
himself to be distracted. If a conversation offered to him a feature from 
which he hoped to derive some advantage, he took a note of it; if a 
thought, if even an expression which appeared to him happy rose in his 
mind, he wrote it immediately ; a detached distich was preserved in the 
hope that a place would be found fcr it, and fragments of his have been 
collected containing some verses, or even hemistiches, which he proposed - 
to rework and to insert on occasion.” A preacher ought to lay hold of 
texts, of subjects, and of plans of sermons, as Pope preserved his 
hemistiches. 

+ The question of the very considerable time which preaching ought 
to take over the general functions of the ministry depends upon the im- 
portance which is attached to it; this point is examined further on. I 
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tated ; for studies and for literary and theological 
readings; we shall gain the immense advantage of 


confine myself here to making the remark that we have no right to 
choose the method of preaching which demands the least labour, under 
the pretext of being more free to attend to other duties ; this is to sacri- 
fice the pulpit and to subordinate the sermon. Thus I cannot adhere to 
the too ingenious refinements which Van der Hoeven supports by the 
authority of his name. This name, little known in France, is that of a 
professor and pastor of the Collegeand of the Church of the Remonstrants 
at Amsterdam, whose death, some years ago, excited universal regret, 
and who balanced by his extraordinary eloquence the glory of that of 
Van der Palm. In the theses which form an appendix to his theological 
and historical dissertation upon Philip of Limborch (Amstelodami, 1843, 
1 vol. 8vo.), he says:—“* When it is permitted before assemblies of 
believers to read sermons or to recite them, or to extemporise them, in a 
great number of preachers the first method must be pardoned on account 
of the feebleness of their memory ; to a few the last must be conceded 
on account of want of time; the second, as the best, ought to be recom- 
mended to all.” Evidently here the question of the more or less amount 
of time disposable has too much influenced the thought of the eminent 
preacher. Extemporisation ought not to be regarded as a makeshift 
adopted because we are overburned with work, and it is independently of 
the labour it imposes that the best method ought to be adopted. Van 
der Hoeven’s practice opposed his theory ; I have it from himself that, 
especially in his last years, he wrote only long sketches and extemporised 
in great measure. 

These economies of time—by means, at least, of improvisation—may 
nevertheless be defended by a more illustrious example, that of Bossuet. 
Voltaire has pretended that Bossuet, terrified by the reputation of 
Bourdaloue, did not dare to continue the struggle against the Jesuit, and 
that, no longer passing for the first preacher of the nation, he liked 
better to be the first in controversy than the second in the pulpit. Upon 
this assertion, put forth in the “‘Sitcle de Louis XIV.,” Voltaire, when 
Wwe compare the different editions of his works, appears to have ter- 
giversated on different occasions ; this, so far as he is concerned, is not 
at all extraordinary ; but, without omitting this jealous emulation of two 
great pulpit orators, this noteworthy fact remains, avowed by the various 
biographers of the Bishop of Meux, that, dating from 1669, during the 
thirty-five last years of his life, Bossuet preached at Paris only on rare 
occasions, neither redelivered nor reclothed his first sermons, did not 
deign to finish them, and was accustomed to say that he had not written 
them. “ Is this, in fact, to write,” asks Cardinal Maury, “‘ only to rapidly 
cast some ideas upon loose sheets which were afterwards filled with 
scratches, erasures, corrections, and interlineations ?’ Bossuet gave all 
his care to his funeral orations. In this kind he is incomparable, and 
remains unrivalled. French eloquence has never reached higher. We 
recognise easily that these are finished paragraphs, and that the author 
has applied himself to them with all his strength of mind, Inhis sermons, 
on the contrary, put together with great labour from detached leaves, 
from incomplete manuscripts which the patience of two Benedictines has 
set in order only after years of labour, Bossuet, according to a unanimous 
ayowal, is often inferior to himself. We find here and there traits of 
genius—movements of eloquence worthy of his name; but, except a 
small number of sermons—that for the taking of the veil by Madame de 
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being always ready in time, of always having texts in 
view, of always having a sermon in preparation, and 
the day approaching, of only having to go forth with 
it. Undoubtedly, this incessant fixity of thought, 
this return of the attention towards identical objects 
demands a certain amount of perseverance and. of 
energy ; but though I may meet with some incre- 
dulity, I am not afraid to affirm that we shall end 
by taking a true pleasure in this assiduous tension 
of the mind towards the duty of the pulpit. 

Thus, we can see only a false idea in this counsel 
of a Catholic rhetorician: “Do not call up thoughts, 
because you wish to compose a sermon; but compose 
a sermon, because you have thoughts; God alone 
works upon nothing.” This deceptive antithesis was 
probably devised to induce this habit of mind. Who 
does not see the snare in which an ingenious idleness 
may thus involve itself? Thoughts are found when 
they are sought. 

There remains to us to point out a quicksand or to 
prevent an error. In counselling the custom of 
occupying ourselves thus with our preaching at 
every moment, we must never content ourselves with 
a vague, diffuse, dreamy attention, laying hold of 
nothing, lost in space ; but on the contrary, precise, 
bounded, having its natural limits, its right direction; 
in other words, the thought must be occupied with a 
passage, a feature, a narrative of the Bible, with a 
la Vallitre; that upon the unity of the Church, delivered before the . 
assembly of the clergy October 9th, 1681; that upon the duties of kings— 
the rest betray a negligence at which it is difficult not to be surprised and 
afflicted. What would it be if, in place of the six funeral orations, we 
had the collections of the sermons of such a preacher put on the level of 
such a panegyrist ? But before being Bishop of Condom and preceptor 
of the Dauphin—before 1670, Bossuet evidently had already adopted the 
system of improvisation from sketches which seems to have put him in 


the second rank as a sermoniser in comparison with Bourdaloue, and his 
multiplied occupations appear to have made him persist in it. 
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subject or the plan of a sermon; we must have 
ceaselessly present some text to be twisted, so to 
speak, and turned under all its aspects. As an in- 
terpreter, we inquire into its meaning; as a moralist, 
into its lesson; as a philosopher, into its truth; asa 
theologian, into the Divine intention; as an orator, 
we seek for the happiest form of exposition for it, 
‘and it may be, a poet, for its poetry, its force and 
beauty. 

I have preached in these last years upon certain ~ 
passages which have pursued me, so to speak, a 
hundred different times during these years, without 
my succeeding earlier in contenting myself with the 
plans I projected for them.* 

It is scarcely necessary to insist here upon the 
necessity of a continued labour in order to soften and 
sustain the delivery as well as to enrich and to vary 
the composition. No success dispenses us from this. 
Every orator who neglects himself, lessens himself, 
compromises his position and descends from the rank 
to which he has risen. An assiduous vigilance is in- 
dispensable, not only to avoid contracting little by 
little vices of eloquence, which at first insensible and 
latent, end by piercing it throughout, but in order 
to ameliorate what is good, to strengthen the feeble 
parts, and to augment the hold which we possess upon 
the attention of the auditory. The career of an 
orator demands this uninterrupted progress: if he 
stop, he retrogrades; when throughout a long career 
the elocution is always alike, without new shades of 

* For example, upon the universal sovereignty and the subjection of 
the Son: “For He hath put all things under His feet. But when He 
saith allthings are put under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted, 
which did put all things under Him, And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him 


that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.’—1 Cor. 
xv. 27, 28. 
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simplicity, of amenity, of emotion, of energy, when 
it is always found lke itself during so many years, 
satiety begins to impair the attention. 

We ought to read and re-read in the Brutus of 
Cicero (xcii.), the admirable passage in which the 
prince of Roman orators tells how his friend and 
rival, the celebrated Hortensius, to whom elsewhere 
he renders such signal justice, commenced at the be- 
ginning of his consulate, to neglect his eloquence 
which he believed to be unrivalled, at least amongst 
consular personages, and by what a rapid fall he 
descended, in the admiration of his contemporaries, 
below the competitors whom he had surpassed. 
Hortensius lost by his error a rank which he had 
great difficulty in reconquering, when the consulate 
of Cicero awoke him from his torpor and set him 
again to work. 





XXIII. 
MORAL AND ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF PREACHING COMPARED, 


Tue readers of this essay, clerical or lay, if they 
approve of the ideas which it sets forth, justified as ” 
well as I have been able by the experiences, by the 
recollections with which it is sown, ought neverthe- 
less to accept them or to recommend their use, only 
while recognising this starting point, that preaching 
is an art, as even the severe Osterwald is not afraid 
to call it, and as the pious Bellefontaine named it 
after him. The assertion, to many minds, cannot 
appear at all doubtful; it has need, however, of 
being justified. 


y) 
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This art came into favour with the Reformation, 
and its detractors to day ought not to forget this. It 
is undoubtedly remarkable that from the time of 
Augustine to the time of the Reformation scarcely 
any one occupied himself with the science of elo- 
quence, and less perhaps upon the subject of pulpit 
eloquence than of any other. In the fourth book of 
his treatise on “Christian Doctrine,” which he left 
incomplete, Augustine set forth its bases, and from 
the Bishop of Hippo to the end of the middle age, 
there was a great silence upon pulpit art. Scarcely 
here and there can we glean some counsels, some 
criticisms, in the writings of the Fathers.* They 
did not dream of taking up, of finishing the work of 
Augustine. The Reformation commences: Erasmus 
publishes the Ecclesiastw, and Melancthon writes a 
discourse upon the oratorical art, in which he insists 
with great force upon the services which letters and 
eloquence are called upon to render to religion. 

“In these last times,” says the illustrious friend 
of Luther, “when the all-merciful God had begun 
to look upon His afflicted children, and was preparing 
to bestow upon us the Gospel, in His goodness He 
gave us also letters, by which the study of the Gospel 
was to be seconded. And the gift of tongues granted 
to the apostles was not a more special benefit than 
letters, drawn from a decay so profound, issuing 
from the bosom of a darkness so thick, and restored 
to the light.” And further on, “Those whom the 
love of piety animates are bound, as a duty towards 


* To the name of Augustine must be joined that of Chrysostom and 
of Gregory the Great, and the works to be consulted are :—Chrysostom, 
De Sacerdotio; Opera Omnia, cura et studio D, Bernardi de Montfaucon, 
ordinis sancti Benedicti. 1718. Vol. I., p. 362.—Augustine, De Doctrina 
Christiana (Benedictine edition, 1700). Vol. III., 1st part, bookiv., p. 1., 
Gregorie Pape opera omnia (Benedictine edition). 1705. 
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Christ and towards the general interest of the 
Church, to study to speak well.”* 

An epigram of Theodore Beza’s (if it were neces- 
sary to add a testimony to that of Melancthon’s) 
would attest the importance which from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation was attached to 
pulpit eloquence. In six verses of great eloquence 
he has traced the various merits of the eloquence of 
Calvin, or Farel, and of Viret: “ Never,” he. says, 
“has anyone taught with more learning than Calvin; 
never has anyone thundered with more force than 
Farel; never has anyone caused more honey to flow 
than Viret, or spoken with more gentleness.” All the 
remembrances of the time agree as to the justice of 
these estimates and as to the extraordinary effects 
produced by these preachers ; Viret especially attracted 
souls, and held them captive under his speech. 

The German eloquence of this epoch, less cultured, 
more disorderly, more vehement, nevertheless, in the 
mouth of Luther, of Zwingle, and of their imitators, 
produced the most lively impressions. We may cite 
especially the four sermons which Luther delivered 
at Wittemburg, upon death, resurrection, and the last 
judgment. In one of the most energetic of these frag- 
ments, employing all the resources of imitative har- 
mony which the German language possesses, in grand 
outlines he compares the end of the world to the scenes 
of a field of battle and to the destruction of Sodom and 


* Philippi Melancthonis de Arte dicendi Declamatio, p. 11, 12, (Parisiis 
ex officina, Rob. Stehpani, 1527). Melancthon has treated, also, on 
various occasions in his writings, of the duties of the preacher, and 
has given some elements of rhetoric in three books. 

This awakening of pulpit art, this new birth of preaching, soon made 
itself felt in the Catholic Church, in which sermons, before the Kefor- 
mation, had almost ceased, and hence the severe admonitions of the 
Council of Trent (V. Session. Chap. 2). Teaching was one of the first 
questions with which it occupied itself, 
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Gomorrah; here the originality and the familiar 
vigour surpass all that can be imagined. Zwingle, 
the most advanced and the most pacific of the re- 
formers, who in 1518 first renounced the custom 
of following the order of the “ dominical lessons,” 
and set himself to explain without interruption the 
books of the New Testament, decided (at Einsiedeln 
and at Zurich) the commencément of the Reforma- 
tion by an eloquence full of warmth and unction, 
to which even his adversaries have done justice. 
Assuredly, in all these examples, art puts itself at 
the service of faith. Waillit be believed, however, that 
recently the following principle has been maintained: 
The more preaching flourishesin a church, the less the 
religious life there developes itself? This paradox 
ought to be the more surprising with respect to the 
opinion which it seems to wish to accredit, as the 
last example of an eminent preacher, in their line of 
believers, gives to this strange idea a double falsifica- 
tion. JI allude here to the pastoral and professional 


~ career of the renowned Adolphe Monod ; it does not 


become me to set myself forth here either as his 
critic or his panegyrist. But I will say only that 
this fear of an exaggerated importance being given 
to pulpit eloquence, undoubtedly did not animate 


’ those who asked him to quit the post of professor for 


that of suffragan, and on the other hand, if ever 
Christian preaching has been marked with the 
qualities of the most studied art it was his. It is 
known with what perseverance his most remarkable 


sermons were wrought out; he ceaselessly corrected 


them, in proportion as in his missionary tours he 

took them from church to church, and who could 

fail to perceive in his delivery a most able and 

deeply meditated exhibition of all the resources of 
Mu 
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the art of oratory, which assuredly took away nothing 
from the energy of his convictions ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of the authority of this re- 
cent example, we find ourselves occasionally in pre- 
sence of a theory which is reduced to say: The 
pulpit has no need of eloquence ; it is enough to set 
forth religion without embellishing it; the more 
simple the diction is, the more free from vivacity, 
from impulse, from show, even from emotion, the 
more suitable, respectful, and salutary it will be; 
Christian truth ought to be exhibited, not pictured 
and illuminated; it is impressive of itself, it is 
superior to all talent, and its own superiority is suffi- 
cient for it; it recommends itself, and does not need 
our recommendation, it is only needful to set it 
forth ; besides, the Bible seems to be put in subordi- 
nation when we permit ourselves to develope its 
teachings with so lively an ardour ; the human word 
then takes a step in advance of the Divine word, 
and the authority of the prophets, of the apostles, 
of the Saviour Himself, pales beside that of their 
interpreter. 

This system has for a long time been that of the 
Anglican Church, it reigns there still, although it has 
begun to pass away, and we know into what a decay it 
has brought it. The Anglican bishop or minister, 
comfortably leaning upon a cushion of velvet large 
enough to receive his manuscript, read with the most 
trusting placidity, without hazarding any other ges- 
ture than the movement of turning the pages, and 
scarcely did he permit himself at wide . intervals 
what was called “the waving of the hand,” that is 
to say, the effort of raising the hand in order to-let 
it speedily fall upon the side of the pulpit. This 
was a systematic and permanent denial given to the 
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old principle that action is the essence of oratoric 
art, this principle so recommended by Demosthenes, 
of which Cicero, supporting it in turn in the strongest 
terms, recalls the famous saying that the three first 
qualities of the orator are—lst action, 2nd action, 
3rd action. The peaceful delivery of the Anglican 
Church interdicted recitation and much more extem- 
porisation ; they were bound to read. During this 
time, the orators of the Dissenting churches took 
care to become truly orators; they have thus made 
an approach to the Episcopal Church from which it 
is far from having removed itself. The members of 
its clergy who have acquired a real ascendancy over 
the masses, have more or less renounced this inert- 
ness of elocution, and have walked in the oe of 
Irving and of Spurgeon. 

The piety of our fathers never hesitated nor varied 
upon this subject. They thought that the eloquence 
of the pulpit ought constantly to aspire to maintain 
itself at the most elevated level, and ought not to ne- 
glect any of the resources of oratorical action. La 
Faucheur, in his book which I have often cited, con- 
secrates an entire chapter, admirably written, to the 
defence of this thesis, He affirms that when from the 
“pleasure” given by preaching it results that the 
hearers retain better the good things which are said 
to them, “‘this pleasure is undoubtedly very innocent, 
very right, and very useful.” Further on, he refutes 
those who pretend that we ought to leave to the 
actors of the theatres, the graces of pronunciation 
and gesture; “‘on the contrary,” he says, “we 
must not leave these to them ; the minister of Jesus 
Christ ought to make a holy use of them, causing 
them to serve in the church for the edification of the 
believer, and vividly to touch their heart by the true 
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and salutary subjects which are laid before them, 
and they ought to make no more scruple of doing 
this, than of employing the gold of Egypt for the 
decoration of the tabernacle. If a man had, 
naturally, or by miracle, a very fine pronunciation 
and a very agreeable gesture, I would willingly ask 
those who make so many scruples in that matter; if 
they would not believe that this was a special favour 
he had received from God, and if they would not hear 
him more willingly on account of them ;” and after 
giving a great number of counsels upon gesture, the 
wisest with which I am acquainted, La Faucheur ends 
his book by saying : “ The orator ought not to neglect 
anything that can render him more agreeable to his 
hearers.” 

The same opinions are defended by Claude (and 
who will be astonished that the adversary of Bossuet 
was a partisan of pulpit eloquence?) and by La 
Placette, the ingenious and wise moralist, who has 
so far advanced the science of the human heart and 
the moral analysis of religion.* 

About a century after, Osterwald wrote :— 

“Many believe that we may neglect the external, 


* It is a very old problem, that of deciding if a mediocre discourse, 
pronounced with suitable action, produces more effect than an excellent 
discourse delivered without action. To speak more truly, the problem 
has never received but one solution. Quintilian does not hesitate to 
express himself in the most positive terms:—‘TI am not afraid to 
affirm,” he says, ‘‘ that a mediocre discourse, sustained by the prestige 
of action, will have more weight than the finest discourse destitute of 
it.—Equidem vel mediocrem orationem commendatam yiribus actionis, 
affirmaverim plus habituram esse momenti, quam optimam eadem illa 
destitutam” (De Inst. Orat, xi. 3). 

The parallel of the relative power of the discourse and of the delivery 
has been often discussed with reference to the subject of Cicero and of 
his rival Hortensius. The “ action” of Hortensius was superior to his 
discourses, so much so that, according to Quintilian (De Inst. Orat., xi. 3), 
it was asked if the crowd ran together rather to hear him or rather to 
watch him; although his delivery was not exempt, according to Aulus 
Gellius (Woet. Alt, i. 5), from some affectation. Cicero, on the contrary, 
in various passages, is more fayourable to Hortensius. 
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and that it is to wish to please men, even to study it. 
That would be well said, if God and nature had 
given all things in perfection, but when nature has 
wandered into bad habits, she must be led back. 
As for the pleasing of men, if we did not propose to 
ourselves any other aim than that, it would bea 
great crime. But it would be ridiculous, if, when 
we believed we could do more good by speaking in a 
certain manner, we were not to do it. I believe 
even that it would be a sin not to do it.” 

It is easy to show what our worship would lose by 
our declaring the venerable representatives of our 
ancient church mistaken. First of all, the partisans 
_ of the extinction of all animated preaching are led, 

by this strange system, to prefer a chapel to a church 
for worship, and a small auditory to a mass of be- 
lievers crowding together in a vast enclosure. It 
must be allowed that before a few hearers scattered 
in a narrow room, little animation, little eloquence 
suffices, and that on the contrary in the presence of 
a great assembly, the orator feels himself led to put 
forth all his force. If he succeeds, if he arrives at 
true eloquence, the impression is, up to a certain 
point, in proportion to the extent of the sanctuary 
in which his voice resounds, and of the multitude of — 
the hearers who throng it. The silence, the collected- 
ness, the stillness of a crowd has a great effect, moves 
the heart, strikes the mind, raises it towards spiritual 
things and disposes it to religious impressions. We 
may say that under a certain number of hearers 
there is no longer eloquence. Cicero was of this 
opinion (Brutus ii.), and we ought not to forget that 
the temple of Charenton, with its immense galleries, 
such as we see sketched in Picart’s engraving, held 
3,000 persons. 
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This theory, professedly sacred, which wishes to 
immolate pulpit art to the glory of religion, is false in 
every point. Religion (and Ido not add, unhappily, 
out of respect for human freedom) does not impose it- 
self; it is true, but is not self-evident, and all truth 
not self-evident needs to be proved, to be defended. 
Do not eighteen centuries and every day demonstrate 
that the force, the beauty, the consolation, of religion 
do not alone cause it to prevail ; who does not know, 
who does not see how it is resisted, how necessary it 
is to explain it, to recommend it, and to combat the 
errors and the passions which obstruct its path? 

“Faith cometh by hearing,” says St. Paul, and the 
more we speak in a fashion to be heard, the more we 
enter into the thought of the great Apostle. Nothing 
is then more legitimate, nothing is more commanded 
than the employment, in the interest of religion, of all 
the energies of the soul, of all the faculties of the 
mind, of all the resources of rhetoric. There can 
never be too much of these to plead such a cause, 
and we may say that eloquence belongs in full right 
to religion. Eloquence is a gift of God; it would 
falsify its origin in becoming purely temporal, in de- 
fending all rights except those of faith, in giving all 
lessons except those of piety. No minister is ex- 
cusable if he has received from the goodness of God 
some happiness of speech, what are called the parts 
of an orator—memory, voice, facility of elocution, 
presence of mind, a pleasing gesture, and, I will dare 
even to say, the different external advantages which 
favour delivery, an elevated stature, an expressive 
physiognomy, a keen eye,—no minister is excusable 
in burying these talents in the soil which he treads 
in proceeding to the pulpit, and in not causing them 
to gain some interest. In a word, if these are gifts 
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of God, let them be employed in His service ; if these 
are snares of the devil, it is we who have unna- 
turalised them to this degree. It was of all the 
activity, of all the graces with which God can enrich 
a Christian soul, that St. Paul was thinking when 
he wrote this saying, so admirably concise :— 
“Quench not the Spirit” (1 Thess. v. 19); we 
quench it in ceasing to make it blaze.* 

The example even of the apostles supports this 
thesis, and for those who know what eloquence is, 
St. Peter has employed eloquence in the first allocu- 
tion which the Book of Acts puts under his name on 
the day of Pentecost, Stephen in his apology; and St. 
Paul in all his discourses which have been preserved 
to us, at Antioch before the synagogue, at Athens 
before the Areopagus, at Jerusalem before the 
people, in the presence of Felix and of Festus, of 
Agrippa and of Bernice, and, a more curious thing 
still, at Miletus, before the pastors of Ephesus.f 


* The old theology expressed itself on this point with a rude freedom. 
Keckerman, author of an ecclesiastical Rhetoric, has not feared to say in 
his preface:—It is impossible to please God by a preaching of His 
Word that is cold, dry, negligent, inelegant, confused, sleepy, and the 
delivery of which provokes yawning,—Neque Deo placre postest frigida, 
jejuna, dissoluta, incondita, somnolenta, denique atque oscitans verbi 
sui predicatio.” 

+ It is very likely that the surname of Boanerges (Mark iii. 17), the 
Sons or Children of Thunder, given to James and to John, is an allusion 
to the energy of their speech ; that of Barnabas, the Son of Consolation 
(Acts iv. 36), given by the Apostles to Joses, the Levite and companion 
in labour of St. Paul, would be one to the sweetest effects which his 
oratory produced. Examples of this kind abound; thus Origen has been 
named Adamantius, and John, Chrysostom or Golden-mouth, 

In the discourse already cited of F. Fabricus, there is an admiratble 
picture of St. Paul’s eloquence, which its length alone prevents me from 
quoting (Orator Sacer, p. 26, &c.), and which succeeds a very just obser- 
vation. The author has laid down the question discussed in this 
chapter, and replies to it by this alternative: either the Apostles and 
their fellow-workers owed their eloquence to the Divine inspiration 
which directed them, and eloquence employed in support of religion is 
then a very useful and sacred faculty, since the Divine Spirit communi- 
cates it: in this case, we may cultivate it without scruple. Or the 
eloquence of these founders of the Church was the fruit of their labour 
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And does any one believe that in the most 
flourishing and the most pious epochs of our Church 
in France, the illustrious preachers of Charenton, 
before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Mestre- 
zat, Daillé, Drelincourt, Le Faucheur, Claude; at 
Saumur, Amyraut; at Caen,- Dubosc, and so many 
others; does any one believe that their refugee 





emulators and successors, the most eminent of all, - 


Saurin, and Beausobre, Superville, Bouillier, Rau,* 
and in our time, in Germany, Reinhard, who has 
published thirty-nine volumes of sermons; in Holland, 
Van der Palm, who has published twenty ; does any 
one believe that all these eminent men have not con- 
sidered it a duty to expend themselves entirely in 
the pulpit; does any one believe that they should 
have abdicated their eloquence out of humility or 
from devotion ; does any one believe that the charm 


and of their efforts: in this case, let us imitate the example which they 
have given us, and let us compel ourselves to acquire this means ef 
serving the faiih.” 

* Daniel de Superville, born at Saumur in 1657, died at Rotterdam in 
1728, has left four yolumes of sermons which have been judged worthy 
of being placed beside those of Saurin. 

Isaac de Beausobre, born at Niort, in 1659, chaplain of the King of 
Prussia, died in 1738, the author of ZL’ Historie du Manechéisme; we have 
also four volumes of his discourses. 

Jacques Renaud Bouillier, pastor of the French Church at Amsterdam, 
towards the end of the last century; his four volumes of sermons 
appeared from 1803 to 1804. Volume II, contains a remarkable discourse 
upon the thought of death (Gen. iii. 19), preached at Paris, in June, 
1766, in the chapel of the Dutch Embassy. 

Sebald Fulco Jean Rau, professor of theology and of oriental languages 
and antiquities in the University of Leyden, pastor of the French Church 
of Leyden, acquired the double reputation of an orientalist of the first 
order, and of a preacher of the rarest eloquence. In the disaster which 
on January 12th, 1807, destroyed a part of the city of Leyden, the 
explosion of a ship laden with gunpowder, he lost his library and the 
manuscripts of his scientific labours; King Louis immediately sent him 
the warrant for a pension for life of 3,000 florins, and a sum of 10,00! 
florins “to refurnish,” he wrote to him, “ your study.” By a providentia 
mercy, the manuscripts were snatched from the fiames. Providence, he 
said, has been pleased to leave me what was most useful for the edifica- 
eps the Church, Three volumes have appeared since his death 
im 1809, 
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which rests upon their speech has laid them open to 
the suspicion that perhaps they preached themselves, 
and from their pulpits committed a series of splendid 
_ sins? Happily for our Church, they were not pre- 

occupied with scruples; they have maintained its 
glory by disputing with that of Rome the pre-emi- 
nence of talent, and the fame of their preaching is 
still to-day part of our strength. 

Full of confidence in these great examples, I 
remain most conscientiously persuaded that the 
minister of the Gospel exercises an incontestable 
right and fulfils the most simple and most sacred 
of his duties in causing his preaching to rise to the 
highest level which it can attain. 

These considerations ought to make it regretted 
that in our country preaching has ceased to form 
part of literature. The decay, the present infe- 
riority of the Catholic preaching is in great measure 
the cause of this. A false idea has laid hold 
upon many minds. It is no longer held that a ser- 
mon ought to be a piece of eloquence, nor that pulpit 
eloquence is a work of art. Though respecting them 
in the religious sphere, they have been relegated 
from the intellectual sphere. Sermons are no longer 
literary titles, and are of no esteem. It seems that 
style goes for nothing in them; beforehand and en 
masse, they are declared unreadable. They are only 
books of piety, in which good taste has nothing to 
do. Criticism ignores them. Men of letters despise 
them as amateurs despise simple religious pic- 
_ tures,—good for the walls of churches. They have 
been put aside in a sort of veneration in which no 
one believes ; they are considered sacred, almost in 
the sense of the celebrated epigram in which the 
celebrated satirist of the last century stigmatised the 
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verses of Pompignan. Massillon wrought at his 
sermons six years before publishing them ; what mo- 
tive would he have had to give himself this trouble 
to-day? This exclusion of preaching from the do- 
main of literature is characteristic ; it is a sign of the 
times, and it appears to me a thing much to be re- 
gretted. Every separation of the world of thought 
from that of faith is bad; it is infinitely better to 
labour to bring them together than to disunite them. 
It is said that the criticism of modern pulpit elo- 
quence and of contemporary sermonisers is unbecom- 
ing and injurious to religion itself. Human respect, 
in the absence of religious respect, rebels against it ; 
but is not the worst of inconveniences disdain? 
Silence and forgetfulness are more offensive and 
more prejudicial than the severest examination. 
What is not surveyed and criticised, is not de- 
fended and degenerates. The want of censors leads 
to a fatal carelessness: no artist will care for a 
work which nobody condescends to judge. Truly 
speaking, criticism is not absent; it is tacit, private, 
anonymous; we may say, like Antony in Cicero’s 
dialogue : “‘ Every time we speak in public, judgment 
is passed upon us.”* There are habitual hearers who 





* There has appeared in England, in an accredited monthly magazine, 
along series of biographical articles and of literary judgments upon the 
most popular preachers of the different churches ; the author is disguised 
under the pseudonyum of Onesimus ; from the Bishop of London even to 
the Dissenting preachers, all the world figures in them. These reviews, 
perfectly serious, pious, independent, written with a true talent, abound 
in remarks as just as well expressed. The series made much sensation 
and gave rise to animated refutation and numerous imitations. The 
collection was reprinted in three volumes, 8yo, which appeared in 1809, 
1812, and 1816, under their old title, The Pulpit. This example shows 
well how far the religious spirit of Protestantism knows to carry free- 
dom of investigation and its confidence in the power of truth. Fora 
long time’we vainly sought to discover the author of it; in fact, he is 
overlooked in Weller’s vast collection of Pseudonymne (Worterbuch der 
Pseudonymen, von Emil Weller, Leipzig, 1856, p. 217). Thanks to the 
kindness of a friend, I have been able to make some researches in 
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take upon themselves to judge without the control of 
publicity ; this criticism is not less severe, unjust, 
scornful, and the pulpit reaps its inconveniences, 
without finding in it an occasion for progress. 

If preachers are to this degree put aside and held 
to have no concern in the progress of intellect, if in- 
differentism finds it convenient so to respect them as 
to leave them completely in the shade; if it is their 
duty nevertheless to yield to no hesitation of languor 
in their studies and their efforts, it is that of the 
bodies which govern our churches to encourage and 
sustain them. It is important that our consistories 
and our presbyterial councils be thoroughly im-. 
pressed with this truth, that every organisation of 
the ministry, every division of its various functions 
which incurs the hazard of rendering hours of study 
impossible to pastors, and which would force them 
to intrench upon the care of their preaching, con- 

—ceals a very grave prejudice inflicted on the interests 
of religion. 

It is reckoned that in France there are eight 
hundred Protestant pastors, and about fifteen thou- 


London ; the result is curious enough ; the work has become so rare 
that the British Museum possesses only the first volume, and it is a 
fact sufficiently singular, this volume contains a note that the author is 
P. L. Courier. Evidently, the celebrated pamphleteor, the editor and 
the translator of the pastoral of Longus, had a brother English critic of 
the same name, or the British Museum allows some strange biblio- 
graphical errors to remain onits catalogues ; it is quite useless to discuss 
if P. L. Courier could haye taken part in such a publication. I then 
thought only of writing to the famous journal, Notes and Queries, when 
sharpened by the extreme strangeness of the indication afforded by the 
volume in the British Museum, the benevolent seeker set himself anew 
in quest and after having in vain turned over the leaves of the reviews 
and of the dictionaries of the time, he convinced himself at last by the 
intervention of a London publisher, who has a large depot .of religious 
books, that Onesimus is the pseudonym of a Mr. Terny, an engraver at 
the Bank of England, who retired from business and became pastor of a 
small Dissenting church in Shoreditch. We owe to him besides two 
volumes of letters upon devotional subjects and the reprint of various 
religious works. 
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sand Catholic priests; it is a recognised and incon- 
testable fact that our clergy contains, proportionately, 
a much greater number of preachers of true talent. 
Our church should be eareful to preserve this pre- 
eminence ; its conductors have a right to be healthily 
proud of it, and to contribute to the extent of their 
power to maintain it as one of the marks of zeal 
which our flocks expect. 

Thus, I would that there were established at Mon- 
tauban and at Strasbourg assemblies for preaching. 
The students of the last year, before quitting the 
colleges, should be called upon to preach upon texts 
freely chosen before the professors, the members, and 
a certain number of the pastors and elders of our 
principal churches deputed by their consistories to be 
present at these trials and to render an account on 
their return. These reports would become notes to 
be consulted in time of need. Our young ministers 
have not sufficient opportunity of making themselves 
known; it is difficult to open the pulpits of our 
churches to them ; and sometimes they shrink them- 
selves in fear from occupying those of our large 
towns. By means of these assemblies, they would 
cease to be totally strangers to the churches at a 
distance from the domicile of their family. The 
leaders of our flocks would have a first idea of those 
to whom ata later period they should address their 
call; in case of temporary supply for a sick pastor, 
or of fixed supply for an aged or infirm pastor, in 
eases of auxiliary places to be provided for, the list 
of candidates could be prepared before hand, and 
Protestant preaching, we may hope, would have one 
means more of maintaining itself at the level which 
it ought to preserve. 
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ALY, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SERMON IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


To all the ideas of the preceding chapter, the place, 
which the sermon holds in the worship of our 
Church, gives a religious sanction. 

The sermon, from whatever point of view we look 
at the question, has been, is, and will be, the prin- 
cipal part of Protestant public worship. 

Protestantism is the true Christianity, undoubtedly, 
for it is Christianity become again free, intellectual 
and spiritual. Now, if there is nothing more pro- 
foundly intellectual and spiritual than the action of 
man upon man by speech, it is in accordance with 
the foundations of our faith to consider the sermon 
as the essential element of acts of worship and of 
our ordinary religious meetings. 

Thus, let it be repeated, the Reformation was 
spread and consolidated by the constancy and the 
energy of its preaching. In a little more than ten 
years and a half, Calvin preached more than 2,000 
sermons. 

It will be seen that I do not mean to speak here 
of the Lord’s Supper, whose sacred importance sur- 
passes all the rest; it is not comparable to anything 
and cannot be put into the balance with any divine 
whatever, neither as to its form, nor as to its founda- 
tion. It is then entirely disinterested in the ques- 
tion; it attaches itself to the sermon only so far as 
the officiating pastor judges it fitting. Our ancestors, 
wiser than the heads of other branches of the Re- 

_ formed Church, wished that it should be celebrated 
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only four times a year, putting in just relation its 
rarity and its sacredness. We have then a right to 
consider the Eucharist as out of, or to speak more 
truly as above, the question. I own, however, that 
I have never understood a communion service of 
which the sermon was mute upon the subject of the 
communion itself. It is not necessary that the 
preaching should turn exclusively upon the Supper, 
and upon the remembrance or the sentiments con- 
nected with it; but at least it is a duty that in the 
peroration the solemnity of the day should be brought 
into notice. I may say that I have never once failed 
to observe this rule, and I have had numerous 
occasions of convincing myself that the opinion of © 
the hearers on this point accords with mine. 

_ Almost with this single exception, the capital act 
of our religious services is preaching. 

In what rank, it will be asked, must we place 
prayer? Evidently the point in dispute is not to 
know whether it is a more solemn thing to speak to 
our brethren or to God, to preach or to pray; what 
we have to do is simply to inquire what the Divine 
service would be, if prayer, and not preaching, were 
its object, its principal employment. 

The believer prays everywhere, preaching belongs 
only to the church; we pray alone or in our families, 
preaching. is heard in common; we can pray well 
only some brief moments, the sermon is of another 
duration. These marks of difference will suffice to 
justify the part assigned in our worship to prayer — 
and that reserved for the sermon. 

In order to contest this conclusion, it would be ne- 
cessary to contest also a principle accepted by all 
enlightened faith, that long prayers always become 
bad prayers, distracted, inattentive, impotent, or 
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dreamy and contemplative; truly speaking, they 


cease to be prayers. We think, while we repeat or 
listen to them, of everything else than religion, and 
of others than God. Ought we to forget that the 
most sacred lesson has from the beginning engaged 
Christian piety in this way, and that it scarcely re- 
quires two minutes to pronounce the Lord’s Prayer? 
Here again, our predecessors have shown us the 
surest way ; see the brevity of the most admirable of 
our prayers, the confession of sins; Theodore Beza, 
its author, in composing it so briefly, showed himself 
to be penetrated with the true spirit of the Reforma- 
tion.* An analogous remark may be made on the 
subject of the two prayers of the liturgy of the 
Supper, that which precedes and that which follows 
its celebration.t It is said that in a moment prayer 


* “Tord God! Eternal and Almighty Father: we acknowledge and 
confess before Thy Holy Majesty, that we are poor sinners; conceived 
and born in guilt and in corruption, prone to do evil, unable of ourselves 
to do any good; who by reason of our depravity, trangress without end 
Thy holy commandments. Therefore we haye drawn upon ourselves, 
by Thy just sentence, condemnation and death. But, O Lord! with 
heartfelt sorrow we repent and deplore our offences! we condemn our- 
selves and our evil ways, with true penitence beseeching that hy grace 
may relieve our distress. 

Be pleased then to have compassion upon us, O most gracious God, 
Father of all mercies; for the sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
And in removing our guilt and our pollution, grant us the daily increase 
of Thine Holy Spirit; that acknowledging from our inmost hearts our 
our own unrighteousness, we may be touched with sorrow that shall 
work true repentance ; and that Thy Spirit mortifying all sin within us, 
may produce the fruits of holiness and of righteousness well-pleasing 
in Thy sight ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

{+ “ THE INVOCATION. 

“Most gracious God! we beseech Thee, that as Thy Son hath not only 
once offered up His body and blood upon the Cross for the remission of 
our sins, but hath also vouchsafed them unto us, for ‘our meat and 
drink unto life eternal, so Thou wilt grant us grace, with sincere hearts 
and fervent desires, to accept this great blessing at His hands. May we 
by lively faith partake of His body and blood, yea, of Himself, true God 
and Man, the only bread from heaven, which giveth life unto our souls. 
suffer us no longer to live unto ourselves, according to a corrupt and 
sinful nature; but may He live in us, and lead us to the life that is 
holy, blessed, and unchangeable for ever. Thus muke us true partakers 
of the new and everlasting Testament, which is the covenant of grace. 
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passes on into heaven; yes, and wecan undoubtedly 
raise it thither, but not to remain there a long time, 
under penalty of falling back upon earth, without 
carrying thither anything heavenly. 

This powerlessness of the human soul, which is 
only offended by the excess of the contemplations 
and by the ecstasies of mystical piety, this power- 
lessness to pray a long time in succession, explains 
the little effect of purely liturgical services and the 
bad effect of continual repetitions of certain forms 
in public worship. Repetitions of prayer are con- 
demned by the Lord Himself (Matt. vi. 7). The 
Catholic and Anglican Churches show well enough 
how true piety is thus lost, and what becomes, in 
these devotions of memory, of the Lord’s Prayer it- 
self, the attention that is given to it, and the impres- 
sion that is received from it. ‘ 

But, it will be said again, the question is not’ so 
simple; may not a public service be composed of 


And thus assure us of Thy willingness ever to be our gracious Father ; 
not imputing unto us our sins, but that we magnify Thy name by our 
words and works, providing us as Thy children and heirs with all things 
necessary for our good. Fit us,O Heavenly Father! so to celebrate at 
this time the blessed remembrance of Thy beloved Son. Enable us 
profitably to contemplate His love, and show forth the benefits of His 
death ; that receiving fresh increase of strength in Thy faith and in all 
good works. we may with greater confidence call Thee our Father, and 
evermore rejoice in Thee; through Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 
Amen.” 
“ THANKSGIVING. 

“ Heavenly Father we give Thee immortal praise and thanks, that 
upon us poor sinners Thou hast conferred so great a benefit, as to bring 
us into the communion of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, whom haying 
delivered up to death for us, Thou hast given for our food and nourish- 
ment unto eternal life. Now, also, grant us grace, that we may never be 
unmindful of these things; but rather carrying them about engraven 
upon our hearts, may advance and vxrow in that faith which is effectual 
unto every good work. Thus, may the rest of our lives be ordered and 
followed out to Thy glory and the edification of our neighbours ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; who with Thee, O Father! and the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth in the unity of the Godhead, world without end. 
Amen,” 
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prayers broken up by the singing of God’s praise, 
and the reading of the sacred books ? 

None amongst us can wish that the concert should 
invade the church, and we all agree that by the side 
of the danger of singing too badly, comes that of 
aspiring to sing too well. But at whatever per- 
fection in our sacred melodies we may arrive, what- 
ever care may be given to their execution, it is cer- 
tain that singing can occur only two or three times 
in our Divine service; it prepares for, accompanies, 
and closes it, but does not constitute it. 

The reading of Holy Scripture in public worship 
calls for analogous and graver reflections. If, under 
the pretext that the Bible is worth more than all 
our sermons, a grand discovery which certain minds 
think they have made, we wish to prolong this read- 
ing beyond measure, to make it the essential feature 
of the service and so far to diminish the preaching, 
it is evident that it would be infinitely better to stay 
at home than to come to church. A reading of the 
sacred books, made in solitude or in the family, will 
be much more collected, salutary, personal shall I 
say, than that which is imperfectly followed in the 
midst of an assembly, at the foot of a pulpit. The 
believer, in his solitude, will choose his reading, 
while in the church he does not choose it. His at- 
tention will not be turned away by the thousand dis- 
tractions which occur:in the midst of a congregation 
however quiet; he can close the volume that he may 


give himself, at intervals, to reflections which its 


teaching inspires, to practical applications, to per- 

sonal examination which will be its fruit; prayer 

will unite itself to the lessons thus obtained, and 

accord with them. Between these private studies of 

domestic piety, and the reading of the sacred books, 
N 
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with or without the reflections which are often placed 
at the end of the chapters, in public worship, the com- 
parison is all in favour of the fireside against the 
church. But the pastor is called to be the teacher 
of the people, to explain revelation, which does not 
consist only in reading it; and I do not see any 
means of denying that if it is supplanted in this 
fashion in its office, we may with advantage, except 
on days of communion, keep our churches closed, 
and edify ourselves at home. 

I mistake; the churches would perhaps continue 
to be useful; but the pastors would be so no longer. 
If the system which sacrifices preaching were to 
prevail, we should be irresistibly led to admit that 
this new kind of worship justifies “Darbyism ” and 
tends to an effacement of the difference between the 
pastor and the flock, to the abolition of the clergy. 
Every one can read, give out and lead a hymn, and 
recite or improvise a prayer; but every one cannot 
preach, at least in the actual sense of this word, and 
if our Divine services survived the change of which 
some adventurous or mystical spirits have dreamed, 
if the sermon no longer held in it its regular place, 
if it became a kind of exception, as in the Catholic 
or the Anglican Church, it would form amongst us, 
more quickly than is thought, a category of servants 
of the Church, half-lay, half-ecclesiastical, without 
education, without mission, without control, without 
obligation of oath, fruitful in ready-made phrases, and 
whose ungoverned action would cast a profound per- 
turbation : into-our communion. 

To this surreptitious clergy of readers of the Bible, 
would our churches be suitable? As there must be, 
it is said, a musical chamber for certain performers, 
we should want a chamber of ‘worship for these 
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pietists. Before a large assembly a service of read- 
ing that shall be profitable, and which fixes the at- 
tention, is impracticable, because beyond a restricted 
number of hearers, to read, in the real sense of the 
term, is illusory, is impossible. The reading of a 
book known to all allows, under penalty of becoming 
ridiculous, only of a medium and slightly elevated 
voice ; if the reader forces the intonation, the read- 
ing becomes a dramatic exercise, a declamation in- 
supportable on account of its length, and which, 
when it has to do with a religious reading, prevents 
all reflection. When our Oratoire du Louvre is full, 
even in its upper @lleries, I defy any one to read the 
Sermon on the Mount, or the Resurrection of Lazarus 
in an edifying manner, and at such a pitch of voice 
as to be heard. Good taste, which accords more 
than is thought with enlightened religious feeling, 
compels us to recognise that in presence of a crowd, 
in a too great space, between aisles,‘ under an arch or 
a dome, we do not succeed in reading; medium in- 
tonations of the voice do not there suffice; with this 
measure of sound, we are not heard, and if we force 
the voice we are not listened to. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the ac- 
cent of preaching is different from that of a simple 
reading; which explains how a preacher is heard 
. and listened to where a reader is not. 

Has it been my wish to prove here that religious 
exercises without a sermon, meetings for the reading 
of the Word without exhortation, for singing and 
prayer, that even pure liturgical services, are every 
where and in every case, and for all Christian 
societies, without advantage and fruitless? Not at 
all. But I am disposed to believe that these kinds 
of services are, in our day, suitable only for mect- 
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ings of a few persons, and that it is vain to hope 
that they will suffice for the religious progress of the 
masses. Wherever the experiment has been made, 
experience has proved this, and the importance of 
the sermon in the worship of Protestant communions 
has been so much the better established. 

All the documents, all the recollections, all the 
triumphs of our churches in their ancient history, 
are favourable to the system of the primacy of the 
sermon in Divine service. Our fathers would not 
have comprehended how this principle could be ques- 
tioned. Our Discipline sets forth (chap. i. art. 12) 
that “the duty of ministers is principally to preach 
the Gospel and to declare the Word of God to their 
people,” and no one was accepted as a pastor unless 
‘he had publicly proclaimed the Word of God for 
three several Suudays, all the people hearing him, 
so that they might judge of his manner of teaching ” 
(Art.6).  . 

In support of what we have just read, I call 
attention to the opinions of two eminent minds, who 
setting forth from two opposite points of the re- 
ligious horizon, meet here, Samuel Vincent and 
Vinet. 

“Tf ministers of religion,” says Vincent, “ are no 
longer priests, what are they then? They are inter- 
preters and preachers of the Gospel... . . In order 
to the exercise of all its influence and in order to reach 
all classes of society, the Gospel must be preached. 
Its Founder Himself felt this. It must be adapted 
in its forms to the spirit of the age, and to the moral 
needs of all Christians. It was so at its commence- 
ment by its inspired preachers, and these written 
documents, which are still our rule, are strongly im- 
pressed by the circumstances in the midst of which 
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they were composed. This labour on the part of 
the pastor is indispensable, and ceaselessly renews 
itself; it always keeps him who desires faithfully to 
acquit himself of his functions in exercise, and it is 
rare that the labours of his youth will be able to 
serve him towards the end of his life without being 
digested anew. Christianity without preaching 
would soon lose its influence, and would be no longer 
known except to a few literary men and curious 
persons. . . . The preacher is then not infallible, 
each of his hearers has the same means as he of 
arriving at the truth, and often arrives at it with- 
out the preacher, or before him. The unquestion- 
able advantage of the evangelical ministry is then 
ceaselessly to keep attention awake to the grand in- 
terests of humanity.” 

It cannot escape the readers of this treatise how 
the ideas which it sets forth are in accordance with 
those of the eminent pastor of Nimes. Vinet is not 
less explicit. 

“ Public preaching is essential to the pastorate, 
which, without that, would not reach all souls, and 
could not. present truth in the most regular and 
general form.” 

And would they not have been strangely surprised 
—all those great preachers whose names I have 
cited in the preceding article, and so many of their 
rivals, who drew the city and the court to Charenton 
to listen to them (Dubosc, of whom Louis XIV. 
said that he was the most eloquent man in his king- 
dom; in the Refugee period, Saurin, whose pulpit 
was surrounded by the household of the Stadtholder ; 
Beausobre, whom the Royal family of Prussia never 
failed to hear at Berlin), if they had foreseen that 
it would one day be said to their successors that 
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we take too much trouble to preach well, and that 
a middle path might be more reasonably taken, 
without loss, perhaps even with profit, to religion? 
A Church, whose library of sermons is so rich as 
ours, cannot, without protest, allow such strange 
opinions to spread. 

It would suffice for their refutation to put the 
question in these very simple terms: For whom do 
we preach? If our habitual hearers, in this present 
century and in this country, include only persons 
whose habits of piety are settled, whose religious 
and Scriptural knowledge is extensive and solid, 
whose Christian faith is confirmed, who know how 
to edify themselves, or to take to themselves that 
which public worship and the sermon, even the 
simplest sermon, furnish for a soul so disposed, then, 
T admit, the sermon has lost its importance; it be- 
comes, in the midst of such progress, less necessary; 
such hearers preach themselves, and we, their 
preachers, happily deposed, have no longer anything 
else to do than to thank God for having fulfilled 
around our useless pulpit Moses’s aspiration, ‘‘ Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them!” 
(Num. xi. 29.) Still there will remain the young, 
whom it will be of importance to bring under the 
stroke of the authority of preaching; it is hard to 
expect that, in the age both of studies and of 
passions, a Divine service, in which the sermon shall 
no longer have a great part, would suffice, even in the 
midst of a generation whose religious progress willhave ~ 
been so great. But where are they, these flocks who 
show so much light and Christian fervour as no longer 
to need regularly to feel the goad of preaching ? 
In this age of transition and of criticism, in this age 
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in which everything has been questioned, in which 
faith is rarely a heritage, in which a thousand in- 
finitely varied opinions arise and circulate on every 
side, our auditories are composed of a certain num- 
ber of true believers; then, of the indifferent, who 
believe a little, and attend public worship as a form; 
of worldlings, who have not leisure to believe, and 
come to church only because they have nothing else 
to do, or because it is proper; and, in greater num- 
bers than is thought, seekers after religion, who 
have no fixed belief, who feel the need of it, who are 
in quest of an opinion, of a hope, of piety. ... The 
state of mind which I have just depicted is to-day 
the most common, and is visible to those who know 
how to observe even in the rural churches. The 
reasoner is in our day accredited to such a degree, 
that the inhabitant of the country is, in his manner, 
a reasoner as much as the citizen. If this is so, the 
field of preaching is as vast and as fruitful as ever; 
it is becoming to leave to it all its breadth ; the ex- 
treme importance of this part of our functions is super- 
abundantly proved, and more than ever Paul must 
plant, and Apollo water; God will give the increase. 

It is important again to note that of these worldly 
and lukewarm, or ill-informed and irresolute hearers, 
the greatest number accept the teaching of the 
pulpit in the intervals of their vanities or the re- 
searches of their uncertainty, precisely because they 
take what they please of it, and go away from it 
without being bound. The independance of the 
spirit of the age finds itself at ease; all direct or im- 
perative propagandism drives it away and causes it 
to become distrustful. 

A last consideration deserves to be attentively 
weighed. In a church in which symbolical worship 
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predominates, in which rites have an importance 
which nothing counterbalances, in which the sacra- 
ments are considered as endowed with an efficacy 
independent of the faith of those who participate in 
them, we conceive that preaching occupies in the 
Divine services only a secondary place. Religion, to 
this degree represented, external, visible, has much 
less need to be preached; it is seen! what use 
would it be to hear it, and for the believer in tran- 
substantiation, in the Real Presence, in the sacrifice 
of the Mass and communion of the people, what is a 
sermon in comparison, even though it were one of 
Bossuet’s or of Saurin’s? But in our Church the 
symbol is of worth only by faith; it has to do with 
‘believing, and ‘faith cometh by hearing.” To 
instruct, to persuade, to rectify religious errors, to 
uproot incredulity in the mind and the conscience, 
to combat in all its varieties that which hinders the 
offering of the “reasonable service” alone demanded 
(Rom. xii. 1), that which springs from “ philosophy 
falsely so called” (1 Tim. vi. 20), that which loves 
darkness better than light, because its deeds are 
evil” (John iii. 19), such is the mode in which oar 
worship promotes at once the cause of the glory of 
God, and that of the salvation of the believer. In 
the bosom of a communion which thus comprehends 
Christianity, its efficacy, its progress, its divinity, 
the relations of the Heavenly Father and His 
children, of the Divine Mediator and of His chosen 
ones, it is irresistibly evident that our public wor- 
ship should have the sermon for its basis. Every- 
thing that diminishes its worth or restricts its reach, 
is contrary even to the essence of the Christianity of 
the Reformation. 

Let us not forget that, without the pulpit, the 
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Gospel, unknown to the masses, would become a 
science, an archeology, a a a and no longer a 
worship. 





XXY. 
ON THE GOOD EFFECTED BY PREACHING. 


Tux assiduity in labour which this essay in all its 
suggestions recommends to preachers, and the im- 
portance which its last considerations attach to 
preaching, are in proportion with the good which 
preaching effects. 

Our recompense is always greater than our trou- 
ble, even when the duties of the pulpit are so under- 
stood that they occupy every moment, that they 
invade the whole life. That of which beginners 
who are threatened by discouragement, and veterans 
in whom lassitude commences, cannot too thoroughly 
persuade themselves, is that preachers do not know 
the use they are to society, to their country, to the 
Church, to individual progress, to the peace of 
families, in the support of the weak, in the conso- 
lation of the afflicted. Yes, I am strongly convinced 
that we have no idea either of the evil that is pre- 
vented, or of the good that is done; by a thousand 

signs, small and great, we may recognise it by 
almost daily proofs. If our lips were not closed, if 
our pens were not broken, and were it not for a feel- 
ing of the sacred duty of an inviolable silence which 
alone renders our ministry possible (not to speak of 
our ordination vow), if we might publish the confi- 
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dences which our sermons induce, their fruits of 
social and religious usefulness would astonish the 
most incredulous. Yet after all, is there room to be 
very much surprised at this, and are not these effects 
of our exhortations explained by the very nature of 
the human heart? It would be strange if this 
incessant action of the religious mind upon the 
public mind were fruitless. Our sermons keep the 
Gospel present to the mind of the world, and compel 
it to think of it; they render forgetfulness of it 
impossible, and in these three last centuries espe- 
cially, preaching has rediscovered its purity in 
founding faith upon the basis of freedom of in- 
quiry. I know that it will be easy for sceptics, 
for worldlings, for scoffers, to turn these assertions 
into ridicule, and to reproach us with being judges 
in our own cause, of striking with our own hands © 
a medal in our own honour, without daring to 
show the reverse side. But I know that in tke 
course of a long ministry, unmistakable proofs of 
these assertions abound, and that from so many 
communications received concerning the fruits of 
our preaching, we have a right to believe that there 
are many others that have not been made known 
to us. Our sacred ministry (our adversaries should 
remember) has no confessional; but it has confes- 
sion, without spiritual constraint exercised upon him 
who makes it, without absolution decreed by him 
who receives it, but so intimate as to concern every- 
thing pertaining to life and death, all the emo- 
tions, the griefs, the errors, the hopes of the human 
soul, 

Another special aspect of these encouragements 
of our labour and of these proofs of the importance 
of preaching deserves to be pointed out. The 
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responsibility of the hearer is involved as well as 
that of the preacher. Bossuet was right in saying, 
“ Tf you do not go from this sermon more a Chris- 
tian, you will go from it more guilty.” But this 
power of preaching is due especially to the fact that 
it is indirect, general, impersonal ; the pulpit orator 
deals with all the world, comprehending himself in 
it, and each one deals with his own heart ; advanced 
and pious Christians, irresolute and troubled spirits, 
sceptics of every shade, careless ones of every 
degree of security and forgetfulness, each takes 
what comes to him, and, on his own responsibility, 
what suits him,* and hence it results that we know 
not what is the feature, the exhortation, the re- 
proach, the counsel, even the simple quotation of 
Scripture, which strikes. Often a saying which 
appeared to us very insignificant and ordinary, a dis- 
course which cost us very little trouble to write or to 
extemporise, finds an unforeseen and sudden echo in 
the depth of some irresolute or anguished heart. 
What pastor’s memory is not full of recollections of 
this kind which are extremely varied, and what is 
the public career in which every time that he is 
called to discharge the principal duty, the function- 
ary may not encourage and strengthen himself by 
saying, “I do not know all the good that I am 
about to do ?”> 


* Rousseau has fallen into an error of fact in this respect: he has 
written, “ One of the things that renders sermons most useless is that 
they are delivered to all the world without discernment and without 
choice; how can any one think that the same sermon is suitable to so 
many hearers so variously disposed, so different in mind, in temper, in 
age, in sex, andin opinions? There are perhaps not two to whom what 
is said to all can be suitable.” Rousseau is right, if he applies these 
reserves to the whole sermon; but the evident utility of preaching con- 
sists precisely in this, that each hearer takes from it the part that con- 
cerns him. In this point of view, the only true one, preaching is like a 
gallery of portraits in which every believer ought to find his own. 

¢ Cowper’s poem, Zhe Task, contains an ingenious and profound 
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I delivered, at Amsterdam and at Paris, a sermon 
upon this text: “In vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men” 
(Matt. xv. 2). If there is a common and worn 
theme, it is that of this very simple discourse, the 
parallel of the morality of the world, and that of the 
Gospel; the sermon contains this certainly very 
ordinary passage: ‘‘ See how the world understands 
justice ; my right! it cries on every side, my whole 
right, my right without abatement, my right without 
diminution; my right according to the letter of the 
law! and often with what hardness those whose 
exorbitant and cruel demands we wish to soften, 
reply, ‘I am in the right; I have the law on my 
side; the consequences do not matter to me,’ and 
the consequences are, perhaps, the loss, the ruin, 
the poverty of a whole family.... What is this 
harshness, but a doctrine according to the command- 
ments of men? The believer, who acknowledges 
the Gospel as the highest law, says also, when it is 
necessary, my right; but he understands by that 
right according to equity rather than according to 
justice, right according to the spirit which quickens, 
and not according to the letter which kills; right 
which is right not only before men, but before 
God.” 


parallel of the two principle censures of evil and lessons of good to which 
genius can have recourse in the interest of moral progress—satire, and 
the pulpit. In this the poet recognises a very superior power for useful- 
ness. His language is extraordinarily vigorous and majestic :— 
The pulpit (when the satirist has at last, 
Strutting and vapouring in an empty school, 
Spent all his force, and made no proselyte)— 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of Virtue’s cause.”— 
The Task: Wl, The Time-Piece, verses 329—37. 
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The day after one of the deliveries of this sermon, 
I received an anonymous letter. My correspondent, 
who is still unknown to me, wrote that, a mere ser- 
vant in a bank, he had been compelled, on account 
of prolonged illnesses, to ask considerable advances 
from his superior, under agreement to repay them 
at fixed intervals; that he had been unable to fulfil 
his engagements ; that, tired of waiting, his patron 
had ended by threatening him with a visit of the 
bailiff, the seizure of his goods, the loss of his place ; 
that he saw himself, his wife, and his children, at 
the brink of ruin.... And that, having gone home, 
from the office with despair in his soul, he had that 
same day received a letter in which this patron in- 
formed him that, struck with a passage of the sermon 
of that day, he now wished to exercise his strict 

. right only according to the morality of the Gospel, 
and gave him all the time necessary to free himself, 
and retained him in his situation. 

Between the relatives of a scholar in one of my 
classes there had arisen a serious discord, so that the 
rupture had for several years been complete. They 
went to church, to attend the service of her first 
communion ; the first comers of these estranged re- 
latives occupied the first pew of an upper gallery; 
the last comers, in their haste to seat themselves, 
seeing a second pew empty, eagerly took possession 
of it; they turned round, to look about, and found 
themselves amongst their family. The church was 
full; no one would think of changing places, and 

“not without some embarrassment they silently re- 
mained through the service. The subject of the 
sermon was religion knitting together our affections, 
and its influence upon domestic peace and joy. The 
service ended; no one in this gallery went away; 
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there was some whisperings, some sobs, and the 
eldest ended by saying, “Should we not do well to 
apply what we have just heard?” They stretched 
forth their hands, and the young girl had the sweet 
emotion of being embraced under her white veil by 
her reconciled relatives. 

The world sees in such coincidences happy acci- 
dents: we see in them two other things, that is to 
say, what is called Providence and grace; but in 
them we may well see preaching also. 

In this age, in which we have passed our youth, 
and received our education in the midst of very 
different religious circumstances, it is very rarely 
that faith and piety are equal amongst all the mem- 
bers of a family. After a sermon upon the excuse 
presented by the workmen at the last hour, “ No 
man hath hired us” (Matt. xx. 7), one of my cate- 
chumens came to me and said: “I made my first 
communion with grief, because my father did not 
commune with me; now my filial piety is at rest; I 
am convinced that he who is so dear to me is not yet 
hired; his hour of employment is not yet come, and 
I shall communicate with joy.” 

Subjects the most worn, the most full of common 
places, may produce a salutary effect upon some 
troubled soul, even when we least expect it. I 
recollect a very modest homily upon the death of 
Moses; the discourse traced the picture of the 
triumphant end of the prophet on the summit of the 
mountain, and depicted him, according to the image 
of the text, expiring in the most intimate relation 
with God, in the most delightful feeling of the Divine 
presence; the peroration turned upon the very 
simple thought that if the death of the lawgiver 
seems a kind of privilege and an exceptional recom- 
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pense under the first covenant, every believer may 
succeed in dying so by faith in Christ. Many years 
after this service a respectable woman, very aged, 
smitten with a mortal malady, sent for me, and her 
first word was this: “I passed a part of my old age 
tormented with a fear of death which nothing 
calmed, and which continually disturbed my piety ; 
since the day in which I listened to a medita- 
tion upon the death of Moses, this anxiety has been 
dispelled; I have understood that the Saviour is 
near us when He calls us, and now that the moment 
has come, I feel that I am about to die in peace.” 
I was present at her last moments, and I have rarely 
seen any more calm. Who could have told me that 
such a discourse would produce such an effect ? 

Sometimes it is by the door of the understanding 
that a first religious impression penetrates into a 
spirit till then shut against all real piety. One day 
an eminent personage whom an official duty had 
brought to the church said to me before he left: « I 
have reached forty-eight years of age, persuaded 
that it was an absolute impossibility to listen to a 
sermon from one end to the other; I have just 
proved the contrary.” Assuredly the germ of faith 
was here as small and feeble as it could be, and it is 
precisely this which has caused me to quote this 
saying; we know that the grain of mustard-seed, 
when God pleases, becomes a great tree giving 
shade. 

These incidents belong to the first years of my 
career; I designedly avoid relating more recent 
facts; they are not wanting, and all these remem- 
brances should tend to demonstrate how well- 
founded is the happy persuasion which the pastor 
ought to take into the pulpit every time he ascends 
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to it: I do not know all the good that, God helping 
me, I am about to do. So constant, so vast a hope 
does not encourage in an equal degree any other of 
the functions of the ministry; it is thus given only 
by preaching alone. Hence, it is hard to believe 
that a pastor can entertain the idea that he has a 
more sacred duty to fulfil than that of the pulpit, 
and it would be just to complain of a church whose 
conductors should countenance this error. 


XXVI. 
ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PREACHING, 


Tue responsibility of a task freely undertaken, of a 
career freely acvepted, may be measured by the good 
which is effected by it, if we succeed in it. Conse- 
quently (the remarks I have just offered suffice to 
prove it) no responsibility surpasses that of the 
Christian preacher; and the moral and religious 
dispositions with which he shows himself to be 
animated, enter as a very considerable part into the 
success which he seeks and the means of obtaining 
it. In him, the most eminent talents cannot supply 
the lack of zeal? of piety, of humility, of faith, of 
ardent desire for God’s glory, of faithful service of 
the Gospel kingdom, of love for his brethren, of joy 
in saving at least some, as St. Paul speaks (Rom. 
xi. 14), and of maintaining upon the shifting soil of 
the world “the only foundation that is laid, even 
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Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iti. 11), A bad Christian will 
never be a good preacher.* 

Struck by these simple remarks, some readers 
may perhaps be astonished that this book does not 
contain one special part consecrated to the discus- 
sion and to the defence of the religious sentiments 
which the office of preaching demands. I must 
own that the part of a preacher to preachers was 
not at all tempting to me, and I earnestly pray that 
my readers will be good enough to understand this. 
I have not tried to write a treatise on Christian life, 
for the use of pastors, but a treatise on pulpit art; 
these things are, assuredly, very distinct. I had 
perhaps some right, after such long experience, to 
submit to my colleagues some practical ideas upon 
preaching ; I do not recognise any for pretending to 
counsel them as to their conscience, or as to their 
pastoral conduct. Assuredly, zeal, piety, faith, 
ardour to be useful, perseverance in attempting 
it, are not things which are to be learned from 
the cold pages of a manual, and he who does not 
know to seek them where they are to be found, 
strangely deludes himself in imagining that a 
special book would reveal to him the secret of find- 
ing them. 

I have followed the example of the pious and wise 
Osterwald, who, in the first part of his work upon 
the exercise of the sacred ministry which treats of 
preaching, consecrates six pages to pointing out the 
moral and religious dispositions indispensable to the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the rest of the volume 
to the oratorical art. 

* A fine thought of Abbé Gros de Besplas is this:—“The orator who 
follows the profane taste of the age may always whiten tombs: the 
Christian orator opens them, and recalls the dead to the light.”—Zssai 
sur L’ Eloquence de la Chaire, p. 118. 
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Yet, among these dispositions, there are two 
which are so essential to pulpit eloquence, which con- 
tribute so powerfully to produce and to sustain it, 
that I may be allowed to point them out in con- 
cluding. 

The first is sincerity, not that vulgar sincerity 
which avoids lying and deception and does not make 
eloquence an hypocrisy; but that more cultured 
sincerity, which rests upon the principle that we 
must believe ourselves in order to make others 
believe. A Christian alone will persuade Chris- 
tians, and the sincerity of preaching, like all other, 
has an accent which causes it to be recognised. 
Our pulpit is the pulpit of truth, only if it is so for 
him who occupies it. “You will always be a very 
imperfect orator,” Fenelon has said, “if you are 
not penetrated with the sentiments with which you 
wish to inspire others, and it is not as a spiritualist 
I say this; I speak only as an orator.” Father 
Lamy, in his “Art of Speaking,” has naively en- 
titled one of his chapters, “The qualities which 
have been shown to be necessary to an orator ought 
not to be feigned.” It is certain that in a regular 
and continuous course of preaching, the falsity of 
the foundation, the embarrassment of the preacher 
who does not believe, will soon end in reflecting 
and betraying itself in the involuntary falseness of 
the delivery, in the evasive turns of the style, in 
the vagueness of the reasonings and exhortations. 
“ Before all,” Limborch has said, ‘it is indispen- 
sable that we be penetrated with the sentiments 
which we wish to excite in our hearers, for fear that 
our words be heard as coming from the surface of 
the lips, and not from the depth of the heart.” 
How, in fact, can we remain master of our elocu- 
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tion, when we are compelled to speak, sometimes 
with earnestness, because we are convinced, sometimes 
with cleverness, because we are not so? ‘The two- 


‘edged sword of the Word (Heb. iv. 12), will strike 


badly, if in handling it we have to take care always 
to blunt one side of it. 

Erasmus has said: “ The first condition of success 
in persuasion is to love what we recommend; to him 
who cherishes his conviction, this love will com- 
municate the ardour of eloquence; and the power 
of teaching will most of all be augmented, if in the 
orator they discover what he recommends. 

‘* Let the preacher have in his own mind a vivid 
conception of the greatness of God, the truth of His 
teachings and the righteousness of His precepts, let 
him have a true love for virtue, a true hatred for 
vice, great tenderness of heart towards the poor, 
when he recommends them to the charity of the 
rich, and let him burn with an ardent desire for 
the salvation of all his hearers; being himself thus — 
touched, the internal emotion of his soul will easily 
display itself by means of his pronunciation, accom- 
modating it to each of his passions.” 

“ Let the sacred orator speak then,” says Vincent, 
“ from a sentiment which fills his heart and let him 
fear nothing; he shall know what he ought to 
say; he shall be listened to; he shall ‘speak with 
authority, and not as the scribes.’ The secret of the 
little influence which our exhortations often have, 
this secret which we seek in the obduracy of other 
men, is almost always at the bottom of our own 
heart: question it; it will tell us so.” 

In a word, the preacher of the Gospel must be 
able to say, from the pulpit, and as the pastor of the 
souls which have been entrusted to him, “ We are 
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not as many, which corrupt the Word of God; but 
as of sincerity,* but as of God, in the sight of God 
speak we in Christ” (2 Cor. fi. 7). 

Another religious feeling, indispensable to success 
in preaching, is that mixture of elevation, of gravity 
and of charity, which alone gives to pulpit eloquence 
that special quality which is called wnetion, and 
which it is more easy to recognise by its effects than 
to define. According to the Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy, unction is “that which in a discourse, in a 
book, touches the heart and leads it to devotion, and 
to a kind of softening.” We may be allowed to 
challenge this definition, which has the defect of 
assimilating, of confounding unction in style, and 
unction in delivery. This character, sufficiently rare 
in style, in whose fugitive shades it is scarcely ever 
recognised, belongs less to the writer than to the 
orator, and it is so peculiar to pulpit eloquence that 
it alone, of all others, can put it on. Unction is not 
admissible either at the bar, the tribune, or the aca- 
demical chair; it would there be out of place and 
would border upon the ridiculous; even in an adyo- 
cate, upon interests of the highest order, questions 
of honour, upon family duties or discords, upon dis- 
cussions of life and death, it is scarcely possible to 
have recourse to it except at intervals and in the 
heat of a peroration. In the pulpit, unction comes 


* The word “sincerity,” in the original, has a force and a beanty 
which disappears in our modern versions. It designates, accerding to 
the etymology, every object which, exposed to the light of the sun, loses 
nothing by the examination, and appears pure, without spot, without 
adulteration. Such is the sincerity, the integrity of the Apostle’s preach- 
ing under the inspection of God Himselfi—known of God as is every 
object which beneath our gaze is illuminated by the sun’s rays. And in 
this connection I cannot help observing that in preaching upon the text 
there is a very easy exordium, or a striking peroration to be drawn from 
this etymological sense; so true is it that we ought not to preach from 
a version without comparing it beforehand with the text. 
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oftenest most fittingly ; up to a certain point it takes 
the place of eloquence, often it is more valuable; it 
springs from the force of feeling and not from the 
resources of art; it is inspired with an urgent and 
increasing conviction of the work to be done and of 
the feebleness of the worker; it is at once tender ~ 
and serious; it is a composition—shall I say ?—of 
elevation of mind, of gravity, and of compassion. 
Undoubtedly, this elevation may be rendered unna- 
turally emphatic; this gravity may become affecta- 
tion; this compassion effeminacy ; and the accent of 
unction disappears in the absence of what is natural. 
But when false habits of oratory do not falsify the 
expression, when it flows from a heart truly touched, 
the effect is unfailing ; it then resembles those deep 
and tranquil waters which flow softly along their 
banks, leaving there a fruitful and healthy humidity. 
Truly speaking, it is an emotion ; and, consequently, 
it would be vain and dangerous to seek for it always ; 
but it is impossible that it should never come to a 
sincere and conscientious preacher; the audience is 
touched by it in the most salutary manner; it wit- 
nesses to the depths of their hearts of the power of 
religion, and as it is not an artifice of eloquence, but 
a fruit of truly evangelical thoughts, the duty of 
every preacher of the Gospel is to nourish these 
thoughts and constantly to maintain his ministry 
under their influence. 

I lay down the pen not without a hope of having 
written some pages useful to our beloved churches, 
whose pulpit will always be what our old Psalter 
calls “ the high and strengthened tower,” and to my 
young colleagues who have the glory of 300 years 
of success to sustain. I conclude, since I have 
touched on the moral question, by a single thought, 
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most assured that upon it we shall be all agreed: 
He will be always be a bad preacher who does not, 
every time he officiates, recall that most beautiful 
and true passage of St. Paul’s, “What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it?” (1 Cor. iv. 7). 
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Appeals to the feelings, 71. 

Aspects in which texts are 
to be viewed, 157. 

Attention, varieties of, 85. 

Augustine on preaching, 159. 


B 


Beausobre, Isaac de, 168. 
Beza on the eloquence of 
Calvin, Farel, and Viret, 


160; his “Confession ot 
Sins,” 175. 

Bossuet’s method of prepara- 
tion, 175. 

Bouillier, Jacques Renaud, 
168. 


Cc 


Calvin’s industry in preach- 
ing, 173. 

Candidates for the ministry, 
suggestion as to, 172. 

Care in preaching not hostile 
to the religious life, 161, 
162. 

Charity, sermons on, 73, 83. 

Charles II. on the reading of 
sermons, 111. 

Command of language neces- 
sary in extemporisation, 
144, 

Common-place divisions to 
be avoided, 95. 

Comparisons to be used spar- 
ingly, 67. 

Completeness of preparation: 
its importance, 87,137,148. 

Compliments adflressed to 
the audience, 71. 

Compositton, its fundamental 
rules, 100; essential in 
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every kind of delivery, 
110, 187; must be con- 
tinuous, 156. 

Composition and delivery, 
relative importance of, 145. 

Continued labour of preach- 
ing, 151. 

Correctness in daily conver- 
sation, importance of, 145. 

Courtonne’s sermon to the 
courtiers, 60. 

Criticism of sermons, 169. 

D 

Darbyism, 178. 

Delivery to be ruled by the 
literary sense, 18; Shakes- 
peare’s rules for, 143. 

Descriptions of nature to be 
rare and brief, 70. 

Difficulty of preaching little 
appreciated, 3, 

Divisions of sermons ; im- 
portance of originality, 95; 
of simplicity, 96; of unity, 
99; of method, 100; of 
gradation, 104; must be 
drawn directly from the 
subject or the text, 97; 
one mode of obtaining 
them, 98. 

Doctrinal sermons, 23, 81. 


E 


. Eccentricity to be avoided, 56. 
Effects of large audiences 
upon oratory, 165. 
Elocution, its essential law, 
18. 
Eloquence a divine gift, 166. 


Index. 





Encyclopedic sermons, 62. 

Essentials of success in 
preaching — individuality, 
8, 23; variety, 25, 76, 83; 
incessant diligence, 29; 
knowledge of the human 
heart, 30, 81; gravity, 56, 
59; courage, 72; adapta- 
tion to the hearers, 76; 
progression in excellence, 
82; a sufficient provision 
of religious ideas, 124; 
thorough acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, 126; 
ready command of lan- 
guage, 144;  self-posses- 
sion, 139; personal piety, 
193; sincerity, 194; unction 
196. 

Exegetical preaching, 39. 

Exordiums, 106. 

Extempore prayers, 135, 

Extemporisation defined,123; 
its difficulty,124; conditions 
of success, 124—28, 182 ; 
should not be attempted 
by young preachers, 124 
—31; an important rule, 
139 ; source of its charm, 
147. 
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Force and facility of elocu- 
tion, how best acquired, 
147. 

Funeral sermons, 25, 


G ~ 


Great subjects to be chosen, 
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Graces of oratory may law- 
fully be cultivated, 163. 
Gradation of thought, im- 

portance of, 104, 118. 
Grammatical accuracy, neces- 
sity of, 144. 


H 


Hazards of eloquence, 148. 

Hearers—their responsibility, 
187. 

Homiletical classes in col- 
leges, 16; treatises, 83, 95. 

Hortensius and Cicero, 158. 


I 


Imitative gestures, 12. 

Inadmissibility of reliance 
upon chance, 148, 

Individuality essential to suc- 
cess, 8, 23. 

Tnordinate demands made 
upon preachers, 129. 


K 


Knowledge of the human 
heart essential to success, 
30, 81. 


L 


Legal preaching, 27. 

Linguistic discussions inap- 
propriate to the pulpit, 40. 

Literary studies, importance 
of, 145. 

Liturgical services, effect of, 
176. 


Liturgies, how they are to 
be read, 135. 

Liturgies of the supper re- 
formed, 175. 

Long prayers, 174. 

Long sentences objectionable, 
127, 

Long sermons, 141. 

Lugubrious discourses, 71. 

Luther and Zwingle, preach- 
ing of, 160. 


M 


Massillon’s laboriousness in 
composition, 170, 

Melancthon on pulpit pre- 
paration, 159. 

Memory strengthened by 
exercise, 119; more com- 
monly good than is usually 
supposed, 221, 

Method—its importance, 100, 
158 ; its foundation, 102. 

Models of oratory, no, 7. 

Monod, Adolphe, his care 
in preparation, 161. 

Monotony, 13, 25, 30. 

Moral discourses, 238. 


N 


Necessity of a living coun- 
sellor, 14. 

Necessity of a continuous 
labour, 152. 


0 


Oratorical trials of strength, 
145, 150. 

Old sermons, preaching, 152. 

Old Testament types, 36. 
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te 


Pauses in the delivery, im- 
portance of, 103. 

Perorations, 108. 

Personalities, 63. 

Plans of sermons must be 
simple, 61. 

Poetry of style, 69. 

Political preaching, 77. 

et ee a profanity, 
167. 

Pope and his poetry, 154. 

Preachers — importance of 
personal piety in, 193. 

Preaching—to be cultivated 
as an art, 4,16, 158; the 
supreme duty of the minis- 
try, 171; and the Lord’s 
Supper, 173; and prayer, 
174 ; essential to a popular 
knowledge-of Christianity, 
181—3,; its value to so- 
ciety, 184; importance of 
unction in, 196. 

Private judgment to be ex- 
pected and respected in 
Protestant audiences, 87. 

Proportion of time to be de- 
voted to preparation, 154. 

Protestant pastors in France, 
171. 

Pulpit oratory, a distinct 
species of eloquence, 19. 
Pulpit criticisms of | female 

attire, 77. 


Q 


Quotations from Scripture, 
43 ; from other books, 65. 


Index. 
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Rau, Sebald Fulco Jean, 168. 

Reading of the Bible in public 
worship, 177. 

Reading of sermons— un- 
known in the early church, 
110; in various Protestant 
countries, 111; hostile to 
eloquence, 112; leads to 
unworthy artifices, 112; 
cannot be disguised, 112 ; 
yet has not hindered some 
preachers from attaining 
to success, 113; less ob- 
jectionable than a mixed 
system, 113. 

Recitation of sermons— its 
advantages, 115; objec- 
tions answered, 115 ; prac- 
tical suggestions, 120. 

Relative power of composi- 
tion and delivery, 164. 

Respiration —importance of 
attention to the respira- 
tion, 144. - 

Revival of preaching at the 
Reformation, 159. 

Rhetorical sins of ignorance, 
ll. 

Routine in preaching, evils 
of, 55. 
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Self-possession, necessity of, 
137, 142, 

Sermonic rules, 98. 

Sermons — intended to be 
heard, not read, 94; ne- 
glected by the critics, 169; 
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the principal feature of 
Protestant worship, 173. 

Shakespeare on delivery, 143. 

Short texts to be preferred, 
51, 

Simplicity in illustration, im- 

portance of, 47; in the 

age of sermons, 61, 96. 

Sincerity essential to oratori- 
cal success, 194, 

Singing; ite place in religious 
worship, 177. 

Success to be life-long, 29. 

Successful extemporisation, 
characteristics of, 146. 

Superville, Daniel de, 168. 


T 


Texts to be carefully chosen, 
48, 55; are not to be mere 
mottoes prefixed to the 
discourse, 50, 52 ; are to be 
taken in their true, not in 
their apparent, sense, 51 ; 
may be found for any sub- 
ject appropriate to the pul- 


Theological narrowness the 
ruin of preaching, 26. 

Timidity the defect of modern 
preaching, 73. 

Training of the hearers, 82. 
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Trials of strength, oratorical 
150. 
True eloquence popular, 15. 


U 

Unction, 196. 

Unwarranted reliance upon 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
30. 

Uselessness of elocutionary 
treatises, 15. 


Vv 


Vague reproofs useless, 75. 
Variety essential to success, 
25, 76, 83. 


Ww 
Wit unbecoming in the pul- 
pit, 58. 
Written composition, impor- 
tance of, 132. 
a8 
Young preachers, mistakes 
of, 90. 
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BY THE REV. ARTHUR MURSELL. 


“The present volume contains nineteen discourses of consummate ability, 
eminently fitted to do good both to the Church and the world, raising and 
* invigorating the piety of the one, and arresting the folly and working con- 
viction in the souls of the other. We wish we could cite some samples of 
the present volume, from which it would appear that it possesses all the 
vigour and vivacity of his far-famed lectures, with their point, power, and 
brilliant colouring, at the same time the theme is all that can be required by 
godly people for regular occasions of public worship.”—British Standard. 
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SCRIPTURE. 
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DICTIONARY. 
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A New Edition, Revised to the present time. 
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